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Dear Lady CALLCtn-T, 

Tbb third volume of " FUendl; Contributions," 
printed for the benefit of the Rojal Scboob of Indurtr; 
at Kensington, you must forgive me for dedicating, 
WITHOUT FESiciSBiOH, to ;ou, wbo Contributed h> con- 
siderably to Gstabliah them ; and whose energy of mind, 



IV DEDICATION. 

during years of sickness and suffering, has enabled you 
still to continue, with unabated zeal, your kind help in 
promoting the welfare of your fellow creatures. 

Pray accept this small testimony of friendship from^ 

Dear Lady Callcott, 

Yours, very truly, 

MARY FOX. 



NOTICE OF THORWALDSEN, 

FROM WHOSE WORKS THE DESIGN OF THE FRONTISPIECE 
TO THIS VOLUME IS TAKEN. 



The Frontispiece is engraved by Thomson, from a design 
by Thorwaldsen. The subject is Christ blessing the 
little children. The mother of Thorwaldsen was the 
daughter of the pastor of the parish, in Iceland, where 
his father's fomily had long been settled. The father 
was a ship-carpenter, and, with his wife, emigrated to 
Copenhagen for the sake of emplo3nnent, which he ob* 
tained in the government docks. His young son, Albert, 
wrought with him, and was particularly skilful in carving 
the omaiAents for the stems, and also in the figure-heads 
of the ships. One of the superior naval officers noticed 
the boy's talent, and recommended him as a pupil to the 
Danish Royal Academy, where his progress was so satis- 
factory, that he was sent to Rome at the expense of that 
establishment. It is needless to speak of his successful 
career. The little design, which is used as our frontis- 
piece, is one which decorates one side of a small square 
baptismal font, presented by Thorwaldsen to his parish 
church in Iceland; two of the other sides present the bap- 
tism of Christ and the Guardian Angel of little children ; 
the fourth side bears an inscription; on the top lies a 
wreath of flowers, within which, a silver basin holds the 
baptismal water. A duplicate of this beautiful font is in 
the possession of the Earl of Caledon. 
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A NARRATIVE 

OP THE SUFFERINGS AND ADVENTURES OF CERTAIN OF THE 
CONVICTS WHO PIRATICALLY SEIZED THE FREDERICK AT 
MACQUARIE HARBOUR IN VAN DIEMAN's I^ND, AS RE- 
LATED BY ONE OF THE PIRATES^ WHILST UNDER SENTENCE 
OF DEATH IN THE GAOL AT HOBART TOWN. 

Orders having arrived from head-quarters of the 
Colonial Government for the breaking up of the 
penal establishment at Macquarie Harbour, Major 
Bay lie, 63rd regiment, the Commandant, and most 
of the prisoners embarked on board a colonial ves- 
sel, and set sail for Hobart Town, leaving a brig 
that had been built at Macquarie Harbour to be 
brought round after them ; placing Mr. Taw who 
had acted as pilot at the settlement in command of 
her, together with three soldiers and a corporal, 
Mr. Hoy, the master shipwright, a man of the name 
of Tate, who acted as mate, and ten convicts for a 
crew to work the vessel. 

On the 11th of January, 1834, having embarked 
every thing that was left worth carrying away on 
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board the brig Frederick, Captain Taw gave orders 
to the whole of us prisoners on board, to prepare 
ourselves to weigh anchor on the next day; also 
ordering two men to go with him on shore, to re- 
lease Charles Lyons, one of the convicts, from con- 
finement, where he had been placed for using 
threats, and behaving insolently to the captain, and 
bring him on board, as we were then under sailing 
orders. 

Contentment appeared on the countenances of all 
on board, and was displayed by their conversation, 
with the exception of Charles Lyons. 

We set sail from the settlement on the mornine: 
of the 12th, with a light air of wind from the south- 
west, and about three o'clock p.m. came to an 
anchor outside of the Gates, so named from the 
narrowness of the entrance. 

Orders were then given by the captain to lower 
the jolly-boat, which being done, Mr. Hoy and four 
men went ashore after potatoes that had been left 
in Captain Taw's garden, and about half-past four 
P.M. returned on board; we then commenced to 
discharge the boat, and during that time a sea breeze 
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set in from the north-west, which caused a heavy 
surf on the bar, which was so dangerous, that Cap- 
tain Taw ordered the anchor to be weighed, made 
sail, and ran back to Wellington Bay, for the safety 
of the vessel and crew, it being about two miles dis- 
tant. We came to an anchor about five o'clock to 
the best of my recollection : the sails being furled, 
and all things made secure, we took supper. Shortly 
afterwards an anchor watch was set, on account of 
the rapidity of the tide, and at eight o'clock the re- 
mainder of us retired to rest. 

The next morning, at break of day, we were all 
ordered to turn out, and prepare the whale boat with 
oars and lead-line to sound the bar, which was ac- 
cordingly done by the captain and a boat's crew, 
who returned to the brig about ten o'clock a.m. 
stating that it was yet dangerous to attempt crossing, 
but if the tide abated towards evening he would risk 
it. The captain then told us that if any of us had 
dirty clothing, he would allow us to go ashore after 
dinner to wash it ; and the whole of us, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Hoy*s servant, went accordingly. 

We had not been more than half an hour ashore, 
when I observed many of the prisoners whispering 
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together and laughing, hut had not the slightest 
suspicion of their design. However, about half-past 
three, p.m., we returned on board the brig; after 
securing the whale boat alongside, we all went into 
the forecastle, and there remained until we had our 
supper. During this time, two of the soldiers (a 
private and corporal), and a prisoner, took the 
whale boat and went fishing : there then only re- 
mained on board two soldiers, the captain, Mr. Hoy, 
and his servant, were in the cabin ; so that there was 
only upon deck the mate and two soldiers. I had 
not been down in the forecastle many minutes, before 
I was asked to sing a song : I did so, and one of 
the soldiers came below to listen to it. Before I had 
finished it, James Lesly, William Cheshire, Benja- 
min Russen, John Fair, and John Barker, suc- 
ceeded in getting on deck without the soldier taking 
any particular notice of them ; William Cheshire also 
succeeded in going down the aft deck, and passing the 
muskets up to his companions who were ready to re- 
ceive them, securing also at the same time the mate 
and the soldier. One of the convicts who was on deck 
then came down and touched the toe of William 
Shiers, who instantly presented his fist at the soldier, 
and Charles Lyons, assisted by John Riley, caught 
hold of him and made him fast. WilHam Shiers 
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then rushed upon deck, and Charles Lyons, leaving 
the soldier in charge of Riley, followed after him, 
when the forecastle hatch was immediately shut 
down. I then went up to the hatch, and endea- 
voured to force it up, when it was suddenly opened, 
and down came the other soldier with the mate, 
prisoners : I then got upon deck, Riley and Jones 
following me. I was ordered by Fair to stand upon 
the forecastle hatch, and I had not remained there 
more than a minute, when I observed William 
Shiers make a rush from the cabin upon deck, Lesly 
and Russen standing by the companion ladder, each 
armed with a musket, to prevent those in the cabin 
from coming upon deck, for the captain and Mr. 
Hoy defended themselves with astonishing courage, 
Captain Taw endeavouring to force his way upon 
deck, but was repulsed by the two men, Lesly and 
Russen, after which all was silent for a short time, 
when William Cheshire went to the skylight and 
lifted it off, exclaiming, " There they are." At 
those words four muskets were presented down the 
skyhght, and I heard the report of two of them : 
the persons who presented the muskets down in the 
cabin were, John Barker, John Fair, James Lesly, 
and Benjamin Russen. The moment the muskets 
were fired, William Shiers rushed to the skylight, 
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exclaiming, " What are you about, are you going 
to commit murder ?" They said, " No." He re- 
plied, ** it can be done without." He then called to 
the captain and Mr. Hoy, and asked them if they 
would deliver themselves up. Mr. Hoy replied, 
" Yes, we will, if you are not disposed to injure us." 
Shiers replied, " My life shall be the forfeit if we do ; 
we only want our liberty." They then came upon 
deck, and Mr. Hoy, directing his discourse to John 
Barker, said, " Who is to be captain of the brig 
now you have her in your possession ?" " I am !" 
replied John Barker; " and with the assistance of 
the men I can navigate round the world." Mr. Hoy 
then said, " Deluded men, I will now declare before 
my God, upon the Bible, that upon condition of 
your giving up the brig, I will not mention it when 
I reach head-quarters, but will give you all a good 
character. Barker then made answer, " We have 
the brig in our possession, and we shall keep her ; 
so it is needless for you to mention further about it, 
for it is liberty we require. Shiers and Barker then 
asked the captain and Mr. Hoy, if there was any 
thing in their boxes which they required ; they 
answered, *' Yes, if they were allowed to have them." 
They then went into the cabin, where they were 
allowed to take what they thought proper ; Mr. Hoy 
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also asked for his brace of pocket-pistols, but these 
were refused him. There were in the cabin two 
bottles of wine, which I think was all the wine on 
board ; those were given to Mr. Hoy, also his large 
pea coat to keep him warm on shore, as he had 
been indisposed ; there was also about half a gallon 
of rum in the cabin, and one bottle out of that was 
given to Captain Taw ; they had then all they asked 
for, and returned on deck, when William Cheshire 
bound Captain Taw's hands with a fathom of spun 
yarn which he had in his pocket for that purpose. 

Meantime a musket was fired over the stem of the 
brig as a signal for those in the whale boat to come 
alongside, — it had the desired effect and we soon 
perceived them pulling towards us : during this time 
the captain, Mr. Hoy, his servant, the mate, and 
two soldiers were put into the jolly-boat alongside 
the brig, and in a few minutes the whale boat came 
alongside, and then the two soldiers and the pri- 
soners who were in her were ordered out of her into 
the jolly-boat, where the captain, Mr. Hoy, and the 
others already were, they being nine in number. 
The whale boat was then manned by seven of the 
mutineers, two pulling and one steering her; the 
other four armed with muskets formed a guard, in 
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case of Mr. Taw and the others attempting to rescue 
themselves while two soldiers rowed the jolly-boat 
to the shore. Captain Taw and the rest were then 
ordered to land and push the jolly-boat as far as 
they could towards the whale boat, which was ac- 
cordingly done, and we took her in tow and brought 
her alongside the brig. After securing both boats 
astern, it being then dark, a strict watch was kept 
for fear the captain should attempt to rescue the 
vessel from us. 

At break of day every man was upon deck, and 
consulted among themselves concerning the parting 
of the provisions between those that were on shore and 
those on board, when Shiers said, ^* Do not let our 
affair be like that of the Cypress, to leave them to 
starve ; my proposal is to share the provisions with 
them as nearly as possible, for there are nine of them 
and ten of us, and let us trust to Providence ; and 
it will also be the means of preventing them from 
saying, when they reach head-quarters, that we had 
used them cruelly, or in a dishonourable manner." 
They consented to his proposal and the provisions 
were brought upon deck. The pieces of meat w^re 
divided as nearly as possible, also a good portion of 
tea, sugar, flour, and biscuit, and a live goat : they 
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were all put into the whale boat, and Shiers took 
with him another pair of shoes, and bandages and 
plaster for Mr. Hoy, thinking they might be useful 
to him, and rowed to the shore, and called to Mr. 
Hoy to bring two men with him to carry the pro- 
visions, three men standing in the whale boat armed 
with muskets to prevent those on shore from rushing 
upon the boat. 

After they had received the provisions, Mr. Hoy 
thus expressed himself : — " Men, I did not for one 
moment expect such kind treatment from you re- 
garding the provisions you have now brought on 
shore for us out of so little that there was on board. 
When I consider also your present undertaking, 
without a competent navigator and in a leaky vessel, 
it is dreadful to think of ; therefore I hope God will 
prove kind to you, and protect you from the mani- 
fold dangers which you may have to encounter on 
the wide expanse of ocean." The soldiers also 
cheered them on their departure, wishing they might 
be prosperous, on account of their kindness and 
humanity in parting the provisions with them. The 
convicts than thanked Mr. Hoy for his prayer on 
their behalf, and the soldiers for their kind wishes. 
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and then bade adieu to them all and returned on 
board of the brig. 

After having had breakfast we immediately com- 
menced throwing overboard the light cargo which 
was in the hold, which employed us until dinner- 
time ; after dinner we ran out a small kedge-anchor 
with about 100 fathoms of line, and having weighed 
anchor, and the tide being slack, we hauled on the 
kedge-line, and succeeded in this manner by kedging 
along, till we came to two islands called the Cap and 
Bonnet : we then let go the anchor, and one of the 
men observing an old whale boat ashore, our men 
went and destroyed it. The whole of us then com- 
menced heaving the brig short ; which being done, 
the whale boat was sent ahead to take her in tow. 
After we tripped the anchor they succeeded in tow- 
ing her across the bar, which was scarcely done 
when a light wind sprung up from the south-west ; 
this being in our favour enabled the brig to steer 
clear of all danger. 

Orders were then given by John Fair, who acted 
as first-mate, he being an experienced mariner, to 
Charles Lyons, who acted as boatswain, to make all 
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sail. John Barker, who acted as captain, made 
every preparation with what few instruments he had 
to take his departure from Birch's Rocks; which 
having done, he stated our course should be east- 
south-east, and ordered the whale boat to be hauled 
alongside : the oars were then taken out of her and 
put on board the brig, and the boat stove and cast 
adrift, as they considered there was no room on 
board for her. This being done Fair and Lyons 
chose each their men to make the two watches, cor- 
rectly parting the landsmen with the seamen in an 
equal manner, and at eight o'clock p.m. we set our 
first watch. 

The same night about half-past nine we expe- 
rienced a heavy gale from the south-west, we run- 
ning under close- reefed- topsails. John Barker the 
captain was afflicted with a violent sea sickness, as 
also were Shiers, Cheshire, Russen, and Lesly, 
which caused us to be very short-handed, and the 
remainder of us were consequently obliged to be 
upon deck the whole night, as it required two 
men at the helm, the weather was so boisterous. 
We were rejoiced, however, by daylight dawning 
upon us without having experienced any accident. 
James Lesly then sounded the well, and found there 
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was an immense quantity of water in the hold ; he 
therefore rigged the larboard pump, which he found 
would not work, and afterwards rigged the starboard 
one, and the only relief we then had was from the 
pump to the helm which we were obliged to con- 
tinue with scarcely any intermission during the 
whole of the voyage, the vessel being so very leaky, 
which was principally occasioned by carrying such 
a heavy press of canvass during the gale, we being 
afraid that some vessel might pursue us. The gale 
soon abated, not lasting more than two nights and 
one day, reducing itself to a smart top-gallant 
breeze. 

On the 16th at noon John Barker took a meri- 
dian observation and altered the course to east and 
by south, saying, he would run to the southward of 
New Zealand, out of the usual track of shipping ; 
he then retired to his bed very unwell. On the 
18th, the breeze freshening, John Fair gave orders 
to furl top-gallant sails. On the 21st we saw a 
vast quantity of sea weed. John Fair informed 
Barker of this, begging of him to come on deck if 
he possibly could, this being the fifth day since he 
had made his appearance upon deck on account of 
his sickness, and the men began to be alarmed. By 
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our persuasion, however, he came on deck supported 
by two men : about ten or eleven o'clock a.m. he 
looked at the sea weed that was passing the brig, 
and also at the sun : he said, '^ Do not be in the 
least dubious as to my knowledge or capability of 
performing what I have taken in hand, for I can 
take you safe to South America, even although I 
had no quadrant on board, for I could do it by 
keeping a dead reckoning, it being a straight 
course." The whole of the men appeared to be 
satisfied with this assurance, and he remained upon 
deck until noon and took an observation, supported 
by two men to keep him steady : this afforded great 
satisfaction to all hands, and Barker was then as- 
sisted below again. He shortly afterwards informed 
the men that he would not sight New Zealand, for 
he was determined to give it a wide berth to the 
southward : the brig was then running eleven knots 
an hour under single-reefed topsails, — the pumps 
being continually at work until we were all greatly 
exhausted. 

We continued running in this manner day after 
day, the wind being in our favour, slackening and 
freshening by intervals, when an alarm spread among 
the men on account of John Barker not having 
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made an observation of the sun's altitude for nine 
successive days, he not having been upon deck 
during all that time : they were also fearful that he 
had undertaken what he could not perform. Barker 
hearing of the discontent amongst them made an 
exertion to rise, which he did> and once more made 
his appearance on deck, and ever after attended to 
his navigation, having at the same time a slight 
sickness upon him. He could not however take an 
observation that day on account of the weather, but 
the next, the 31st of January, he had an opportunity 
of doing so, the weather being clear, and altered our 
course to north by east — the wind having veered 
permitted us so to do. We continued sailing on- 
ward. Barker shaping his course to the best of his 
judgment, being anxious if possible to make a land 
fall between Chili and Valdivia, when a white 
squall coming on nearly proved fatal to the brig and 
all hands on board : it threw the vessel upon her 
beam ends and carried away the spanker-boom at 
the same time. We immediately commenced short- 
ening sail) when the brig instantly righted, and 
orders were given by Fair to furl the fore-topsail, 
strike top-gallant yards, furl the main course, and 
take one reef in the main-topsail, leaving her to 
scud under the singje-reefed main-topsail and fore- 
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sail ; nor would he be contradicted, although at the 
same time it blew very hard, requiring two men at 
the helm. This was completely forcing the vessel 
in every sense, and caused her to leak to that degree 
that we despaired of being ever able to reach land 
in her ; but Fair said the sail we had on was quite 
requisite to keep the sea from pooping her. Those 
men that could work were now busily employed in 
getting the two pieces of the spanker-boom on 
board, and fishing it with some quartering that we 
had : this being done, rendered it stronger than ever. 

This severe gale lasted nine days ; and what with 
pumping and keeping a strict look-out, which was 
necessary in such a heavy sea-way, and being short 
of hands, so many being sick, the remainder of us 
were nearly exhausted unto death ; but kind Provi- 
dence protected us, and no other accident occurred 
during the gale, which on the ninth morning abated, 
when orders were given by Fair to cross top -gallant 
yards, and make sail. This was done immediately, 
and the breeze kept with us until we made the 
South American coast on the 25th of February : 
about a quarter of an hour before dark, all hands 
imagined they saw land ahead, it looming very much 
like it. Upon John Barker's opinion being asked, 
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he said it was impossible ; for that by his reckoning 
we were exactly 500 miles off Chili. But Fair did 
not put confidence in him, but gave orders to shorten 
sail : keeping a good look-out at each cathead, we 
ran on till about ten o'clock, when the men on the 
look-out said, they thought they could distinguish 
land : we were then steering east-north-east. John 
Fair then gave orders to heave-to the brig, with 
her head off what we suspected to be the land. 

We had not seen any land, or any vessel, since 
we left Van Diemen's Land, with the exception of 
one ship, a French whaler, about a fortnight pre- 
vious to this ; she was afterwards wrecked a degree 
and a half to leeward of us, or nearly that distance. 
When we first sighted her, she was nearly hull down 
to windward of us, but in the course of three hours 
we could distinguish her quite plain with the glass 
out of the main- top, steering her course as it ap- 
peared to us along the land : orders were then given 
by Barker to get- the arms on board, in case she 
should bear down upon us, as they were determined 
to lose their lives, rather than give up the brig. But 
to proceed. As soon as daylight made its appear- 
ance, we saw the land very close to us under our 
lee ; we then made sail, and hauled off the land. 
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when it was proved that our navigator was 500 
miles out of his reckoning. He was asked by Fair 
what pcurt of South America we had made ; he said 
he would inform him about twelve o'clock, — ^this 
being the 26th of February when we saw the land- 
making six weeks and a day from the time we took 
our departure from Macquarie Harbour Heads. We 
continued sailing under easy sail till twelve o'clock, 
when Barker took the sun, and in a short period 
afterwards informed them that we were between 
Chili and Valdivia ; but when we first saw land we 
were abreast of the port of Chili. 

After dinner we had a consultation concerning 
the brig, which could scarcely be kept free, when 
they resolved to abandon the brig and take to the 
launch, and remove into her what little stock of pro- 
visions remained; also the fire-arms, ammunition, 
and other necessaries, which might be requisite to 
defend ourselves on shore. The brig was then hove* 
to, and a purchase put on the fore and main yards, 
with preventers to windward to ease the launch in 
going over the side, there being a very heavy swell 
on at the time. Every thing being in readiness the 
launch was soon got over the side, but not without 
receiving some damage (o her upper plank, she 
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being so heavy on account of the addition that had 
been made to her, having been raised a plank higher, 
and also decked with small hatches made to her. 
The bad-weather cloth that Captain Taw had made 
for the whale boat answered, with a little alteration, 
for bidwarks to the launch. She had also had made 
for her a mast, bowsprit, main boom, and a suit of 
sails in order to fit her out as a sloop. When the 
launch was afloat four of us got in to right her, 
which took us some considerable time, owing to the 
roughness of the weather. The carpenters that 
were on board were Lesly, Cheshire, and Shiers ; 
and during the time we were rigging the launch the 
rest were battening down the hatches in the brig, 
before commencing which they found about four 
feet of water in the hold, and on which they became 
so alarmed that they begged of us to come along- 
side, as they were afraid the brig would sink. We 
hauled up alongside accordingly, when they threw 
what things they required with two breakers of 
water and the little stock of provisions into her, and 
all came into the launch. By this time the sun had 
gone down : we hoisted sail and took our departure 
from the brig Frederick, and left her with her chan- 
nel plates nearly under water, and lying-to. It being 
then darky we soon lost sight of her. 
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We had not been more than an hour from the 
brig when the wind began to freshen, and our launch, 
which might be more properly termed a long-boat, 
began to be very uneasy, and we shipped two seas, 
one after the other, and expected nothing but that 
we should be swamped, and that the only plan we 
could devise to save the boat was, for four of us to 
sit by turns, watch about, in the stem-sheets, with 
our backs to the sea, to prevent if possible the heavy 
sea from pooping us. This of itself was suflScient 
to kill the strongest men : however, extreme as was 
this fatigue and hardship, it was necessarily kept up 
watch and watch the whole night, until, to our great 
satisfaction, daylight appeared, when we steered in 
for the land ; we being then, according to our reckon- 
ing, about forty miles off*. The day being fine 
made us some amends for the cruel night we had 
experienced. On approaching the land as nearly 
as we could with safety, we hauled our wind and 
lan along it, trusting that we should be able to find 
some harbour, and we were determined to search 
every bay until we did find one. About three 
o'clock the same afternoon, we observed an open 
bay, apparently ten miles ahead of us. Fair ordered 
the square-sail to be set, and we found that it was 
as much as she could deal with ; however, we got 
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along pretty well, and about half-past four o'clock 
P.M. came to an anchor under the lee of a reef of 
rocks, to shelter us from a north-west wind, should 
it come to blow from that quarter ; for it, in that 
case, not only blows very hard, but also right upon 
the land. The boat made secure, a number of us 
went ashore in expectation of meeting with some 
inhabitants, but there were no signs of any human 
being having been there before us. 

We returned to the boat and informed our com- 
panions of the result of our search, when they all 
agreed to sleep ashore, and accordingly landed. 
We made a fire and cooked some of our provisions. 
Darkness soon afterwards overshadowed us, and we 
composed ourselves to sleep, having previously set 
a watch of two men to prevent wild beasts or any 
intruders coming upon us unexpectedly ; and also 
should it blow upon the land they were to arouse 
the remainder of us, that the safety of the boat 
might be attended to ; but nothing disturbed us the 
whole of the night. 

At daylight next morning we all arose and 
spread ourselves amongst the rocks to gather shell 
f;sh, which we found in great abundance, and they 
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proved a great relief as we were nearly starving, 
having almost exhausted our stock of provisions. 
So soon as we had gathered a great quantity of them 
we all got into the hoat, and hy the use of the oars 
got outside of the hay, heing still favoured with a 
fair wind, but very light. So soon, however, as the 
sun shone out the breeze freshened, and after about 
two hours' smart sailing we observed a point of land 
which ran out a long distance to the north-west. 
We steered direct for the point, although we were 
afraid at the same time that if there was no bay 
within a few miles of the other side of the point> 
we should have to weather out another very dismal 
night at sea : however, it was agreed by all hands 
to risk it, as we well knew we should never find a 
port if we wasted our time loitering in every bay 
we put into: we therefore stood on for the point, 
and about half-past two o'clock in the afternoon 
weathered it, when, to our sad disappointment, we 
found we had to run a long distance before we 
could make any safe harbour. But we afterwards 
found a bay of a very curious appearance, having 
two large rocks at the entrance resembling pyramids, 
and at the back of them a large shelf of rocks 
covered with seals. When we got in we found 
an excellent place for the boat with cold water, 
and having a beautiful stream of ft^dcw >«^\«t <scw 
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shore, which was what we stood greatly in need of. 
Part of the men landed on the beach, and had not 
been gone many minutes before they returned stat- 
ing that they had observed an Indian hut. The 
boat was then hauled off from the beach for safety, 
when seven of us walked towards the hut, which 
had been, apparently, abandoned for some consider- 
able time. Inside of it we found several fragments 
of earthenware vessels, which had been rudely con- 
structed. Observing that darkness was now ap- 
proaching, we hastened back to the beach and got 
into the boat, having previously embarked a little 
fresh water, and then moored ourselves a good dis- 
tance from either rocks or beach, with a view of 
securing ourselves from any intruders: we shortly 
afterwards took supper and retired to rest, after 
setting an anchor watch, as usual. Thus conclud- 
ing the second night since we abandoned the 
brig. 

When we arose the next morning very early we 
surprised a seal and killed it: the skin proved very 
useful to us as we nailed it over that part of the 
boat which was stove when hoisting her out of the 
brig. We cooked the flippers, heart, and liver 
for breakfast, giving some also to a large cat we 
had brought firom the brig, as we would not even 
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allow that animal to perish. After breakfast we 
got under weigh, and here I cannot help remarking 
that it seemed as if we were specially assisted by 
Providence, never yet having been without a favour- 
able wind, for we had scarcely been out a half hour 
when we had a fresh breeze that run us at the rate 
oi seven knots an hour ; running from bay to bay 
in the expectation of finding inhabitants. We con« 
tinued all this day, being 1st of March, sailing 
along the land close in-shore, when about four p.m. 
we came to an anchor in a bay where there was 
very little shelter for the boat. We had not cast 
anchor more than half an hour, when a light wind 
fi'om the north-west drove into the bay a terrible 
swell from the sea, and caused our boat to shoulder 
the anchor and drift in towards the land : it required 
all our most strenuous exertions to save her from 
dashing to pieces upon a lee shore ; but we succeeded 
in saving her by securing her to leeward of a reef 
of rocks where she swung until next morning. 

The next day (2nd of March), we with great 
difficulty got out of the bay, on account of the heavy 
swell that broke in ; there being, however, little or no 
wind at the time we succeeded, and once more 
steered along the coast, assisted by two oars, until 
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a smart breeze arose in our favour : about half-past 
four P.M. we observed an extensive bay, about four 
miles from us. Fair then said, he judged by the 
look of the land that there must be some port or 
other near, and we then agreed to run into it and 
take our chance of whatever reception we might 
meet. We accordingly bore up for the said bay, 
and in little more than half an hour we anchored in 
the safest boat harbour we had yet been in. The 
whole of us landed and went in different directions, 
trusting to find some inhabitants. We observed 
where some small saplings had been cut down, 
doubtless to make masts for whale boats, for we had 
every reason to believe the sealers resorted to this 
place. We also found here a most beautiful river. 
At this place our cat, which we brought from the 
brig, got upon the beach, and running into the 
woods came to us and remained with us all night, 
but deserted us altogether in the morning. 

The following morning (3rd of March), we all 
anticipated we should find inhabitants the next port 
we made. Our spirits being elevated with these 
hopes, we with great cheerfulness got under weigh, 
and stood along the coast, with a fine breeze in our 
favour, until about twelve o'clock, when we came 
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to a point which John Barker said was Tweedle 
Point in the chart : it appeared to be the extremity 
of an arm of land which extended a long way from 
the beach. After weathering this point, we observed 
a large bluff headland : the distance round the bay, 
formed by the bluff and Tweedle Point, being very 
considerable, we agreed to run straight on for the 
bluff. We did so, and in about half an hour before 
dark we weathered this bluff point, and then made 
for the beach as speedily as we could, that we might 
find a snug place to anchor our boat : we could 
not, however, find any shelter whatever, and there- 
fore continued steering along the shore until the sun 
went down, when we suddenly heard the bellowing 
of a bullock on shore : all of us in the boat were 
instantly as silent as the grave; not an individual 
could be heard to breathe, as we intently listened 
that we might again hear the welcome sound, fearful, 
lest our ears had deceived us. We however shortly 
afterwards heard it again, intermingled with the 
sounds of the human voice: this was the most 
cheering sound any of us had heard for many, many 
days, and caused satisfaction to gleam on every 
countenance. We soon got round a small reef of 
rocks that projected into the water, and immediately 
came in sight of fires, and which had the appearance 
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as if people were employed in burning the rubbish 
ofF a fann, though at the time it was too dark to dis- 
tinguish who or what they were. We hailed them, 
and were answered by confused voices, which seemed 
to denote that some alarm existed. We heard 
them call to us, but could not understand them. 
We then searched for a place to anchor, but could 
not find a place of security ; therefore we let go the 
anchor in nineteen fathoms of water, determined that 
next morning at break of day we should return to 
where we saw the inhabitants, in the hope that they 
-could give us some information as to our distance 
from some sea port town. 

The whole of that night we kept awake, convers- 
ing with one another ; in fact, it would have been 
dangerous for us to have slept; for we were exposed 
to the full swell of the ocean, and even a light wind 
would, in all probability, have proved fatal to us, 
having no harbour under our lee. So soon as the 
morn appeared we weighed anchor, and with the 
assistance of our oars, soon came to the spot where 
we had seen the fires the preceding night : we moored 
the boat to some sea weed, whilst we endeavoured to 
have some conversation with the inhabitants, whoxn 
^e now perceived to be Indians. As soon as they 
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<»ught sight of US, they came down to the beach, 
makiiig gestures, and asking many questions as we 
thought, but we could not understand them. We 
imitated, as well as we could, the cries of sheep, 
pigs, and bullocks ; and by putting our hands to our 
mouths, endeavoured to make them understand that 
we wanted some food ; but they either could not, or 
would not, comprehend us. A very tall man amongst 
them, having on a poncha, or cloak, formed of a 
square piece of a good size, with a hole in the centre, 
through which he put his head, ornamented at each 
isomer with a tassel, and embroidered all over with 
various figures, and also a pair of worsted trousers, 
dyed blue with indigo, and a large knife suspended 
horn his side, on the hilt of which he continually 
kept his hand, seemed to be their chief, as the other 
Indians directed all their discourse to him, and which 
we afterwards learned was the case. We gave this 
giant-like chief a hatchet, of which he well knew 
the use; he brandished it over his head, and then 
beckoned us to come ashore. Miuiy of us did not 
like his looks, but Shiers said he would go ashore, 
and take with him some needles and thread; four 
mdre men also agreed to accompany him : they ac- 
cordingly, after we had hauled the boat near enough, 
jumped ashore, armed with a loaded pistoL As 
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soon as the chief observed the boat approach the 
shore, he made a motion with his hand for the 
Indians to retire back a few paces. So soon as the 
men were landed, we pushed the boat off about four 
boat lengths, to guard against their attempting to 
seize it. In a few minutes the whole of the Indians 
were out of sight, accompanied by our companions. 
Thej returned in about three quarters of an hour, 
and informed us that the Indians had been very 
kind to them. We hauled the boat in for them, 
and when they came aboard, the other five of us 
landed, and taking with us some small presents, we 
proceeded towards the huts, which we found to be 
built in a strong, workmanlike manner, and of re- 
markable cleanliness. I observed on the way a man 
and a boy ploughing with four bullocks, which ani- 
mals were so yoked as to pull by the horns ; their 
plough was most strangely constructed of wood, the 
coulter and ploughshare being also of wood, hard- 
ened in the fire, and put in water : they appeared to 
be a very industrious race of people. The men and 
women both wear their back hair very long, but the 
men have no beard upon their face, as they assidu- 
ously pluck it out by the roots with two shells which 
they have for that purpose. In about an hour we 
returned to the beach, with them accompanying us, 
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but we could not nfake them understand that we re- 
quired anything to eat, which proved the saying, 
*^ That none are so dull as those that won't under- 
stand/' 

When we came to the beach, we asked a female 
concerning Valdivia : the instant we mentioned the 
word, she pointed her fingers towards a point of 
land, and afterwards held up three fingers, saying, 
" leaghos," which we conjectured to be three leagues, 
the distance it afterwards turned out to be. We 
were all perfectly satisfied with this information, giv- 
ing them some buttons, pins, and needles, which 
they appeared to be very well content with; the 
whole of us then embarked, cut clear of the sea 
weed, pulled off the land, and took our departure 
from the Indians. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon we weathered 
the point of land pointed out by the woman, when 
we perceived a fiag-staff, and a twelve-gun battery 
close under our lee. Previous to our approaching 
the battery, John Barker gave to each of the men 
half a sovereign ; the clothing that was on board 
was equally divided, with the exception of two 
watches, which Barker took hiuiself. Observing 
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the battery we steered towards it, when some of the 
inhabitants, who were Spaniards, came down upon- 
the beach, to show us where to push in our boat, 
on the other side of the point of land. Upon our 
landing, we were received with the greatest humanity 
by the inhabitants, and some Spanish soldiers as- 
sisted us in hauling the boat up as far as possible. 
The greater part of our crew remained amongst the 
Spaniards the whole of that day and night, although 
they did not understand a word that was said. We 
required to keep a good look-out after the things 
that were in the boat, for the lower class of Spaniards 
here we found to be a very dishonest, pilfering 
set of fellows. Next morning it was agreed that 
Barker, Shiers, Lesly, Russen, and Cheshire, should 
pay for a canoe to convey them to the town, which 
was nine miles up the river ; and accordingly on the 
morning of the 6th instant they took their departure 
from us for that purpose. 

On the 7th of March, a boat, with a party com- 
manded by a lieutenant, came down with orders that 
the rest of us should be conveyed to town ; we ac- 
cordingly launched the boat, and arrived at the town 
that same evening. On our landing we were imme- 
diately escorted to prison, where we saw our compa- 
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nions. The following morning the whole of us were 
taken before the judge, and gave in a statement of 
our escape, and how we came there ; we also told 
him the names we were known by in Van Diemen's 
Land. 

The judge informed us the Intendente, or Gover- 
nor, was expected every day ; and if we gave the 
same statement to him, without a doubt we should 
all be released, as it appeared there had been no 
blood shed. 

We remained in prison five days. Our mate was 
aUowed by the Spanish government one dollar, the 
boatswain half a dollar, and the remainder a quarter 
dollar per diem ; and provisions being very cheap, 
this money was amply sufficient for our support. On 
the Idth the whole of us were taken before the 
Governor : upon being asked our names, we gave 
them a correct answer. We were asked why we 
came to that part in particular ; we answered, because 
we knew they were patriots, and had long ago de- 
cided their independence, and that we had thrown 
ourselves under the protection of their flag, entirely 
relying on their clemency. The Governor replied, 
" Englishmen, I am made acquainted, and believe 
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by your statement, that you have spared life^ and 
committed no murder ; on that account I shall use 
, my influence with the President at Santiago, being 
the capital of Chili, that you may remain here free 
subjects ; and if any of you commit yourselves here, 
you shall be punished under our laws, which are 
severe. Content yourselves, therefore, and also con- 
sider that you have my protection until further 
orders from Santiago, which J am certain will be 
favourable. Meantime you must return to the guard- 
house, until such time as the inhabitants are made 
acquainted with your proposal, in wishing to remain 
in the country/* The whole of us thanked him, and 
returned to the guard-house. Our interpreter. Cap- 
tain Lawson, a gentleman of great respectability, 
having drawn up a petition, praying for our release 
from prison, went to the principal inhabitants of the 
town, got them to attach their names to it, and on 
the following day (the 14th), we were again taken 
before the Governor. He informed us he scarcely 
knew what to do about liberating us, as he was 
afraid some of us might endeavour to make our 
escape, by which those who were left behind would 
suffer. Upon this John Barker replied, ** Sir, you 
need not be under any apprehension whatever of our 
leaking such an attempt ; the privations we hi^ye all 
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endured are incredible, and our sufferings intense ; 
therefore, if under the suspicion of our attempting 
such an act of ingratitude you should meditate deli- 
rering us up to the British government, I pray that 
you would rather do what would be a comparatire 
act of charity, and give orders that we should all be 
shot dead in the palace square." 

The governor looked at him for a few moments, 
when, breaking silence, he, with tears in his eyes, 
spoke as follows: *'My poor men, do not think 
that I would take that advantage over you; do not 
make an attempt to escape and I will be your friend, 
and should a vessel come to-morrow to demand you, 
you shall find that I shall be as good as my word. 
All I have to impress upon you is, to beware of 
intemperance, which is very prevalent in this coun-» 
try ; and when you can find it convenient pay the 
government money that was allowed you for sub- 
sistence while in prison : the whole of you, no doubt, 
will find abundance of employment* You are now 
left at large, though I expect I shall have to call 
upon you when I receive the dispatches from San- 
tiago.'' We than thanked the governor for his 
humanity, and took our leave and went in search of 
lodgings, which we soon procured. 

D 
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The following day the whole of us assisted ia 
launching a vessel of 400 tons burthen, and showed 
ourselves so active that the owner said he would 
rather have us than thirty of his own countrymen, 
which pleased the governor, who was there with 
almost the whole of the inhabitants, and a band of 
music. This vessel had been neuly three years 
on the stocks : after she was launched the seamen 
amongst us helped to fit her out, being paid fifteen 
di^lars per month, with provisions on board. We 
lived there, subsisting by honest industry, and 
nothing of any consequence happened until about 
the 25th of April, when a vessel hove in sight of 
the port, which proved to be the Dublin frigate, 
bound for England, relieved by the Blonde frigate, 
(Kimmanded by Commodore Mason ; this caused a 
litde fear on our part^ but it soon passed over. 

On the dOth of April the governor sent for the 
whole of us, saying, that he was well pleased with 
our conduct, and that he had received the dispatches 
from Santiago, stating that he was to protect us, 
since it was the whole of the inhabitants' wish ; he 
also informed us that we were at liberty to marry if 
WQ thought fit. We took our leave, considering that 
we were now safe. Five of our number were shortly 
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afterwards married, amongst them John Barker, at 
whose nuptials the governor and his Udy took a 
very active part, he heing very much respected 
owing to his ingenuity, honesty and sobriety ; indeed 
the principal ladies and gentlemen of the town 
attended his wedding. Lesly, Shiers, Russen, and 
Cheshire were the others who were married. 

We remained there peaceably enough after this 
for about nine months, when on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1835, we were alarmed by the soldiers taking 
us from our lodgings to the guard-house, in the 
middle of the night : when we got there we were 
sfcrougly guarded. We conjectured various things ; 
asking one another whether we had done anything 
amiss : we asked the soldiers, many of us being at 
that time capable of speaking good Spanish, but 
they, could give us no satisfactory answer. Shortly 
afterwards the governor arrived ; he told us not to be 
frightened : " My motive," said he, " for arresting 
y<m is this, there is a frigate belonging to the Eng- 
lish lying-to outside the harbour, and I was afraid 
bad you known this, that you would all have fled 
and leflb your wives and children, and I have no 
doubt would have been killed by the Indians. I 
have received a letter from the officer of the frigate ;. 

d2 
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read it, and translate it to me." We did so : it 
stated that Commodore Mason, of the Blonde fri- 
gate, had received information that several English- 
men were in Yaldivia, who had come on the coast 
in a^ clandestine manner, and that he would wish 
them to come on board the frigate and give an 
account of how they came upon the coast. The 
governor then asked us if we would wish to go on 
board the frigate ; our answer was no, for if we did 
we should never return. ** I thought so,** he re- 
plied« ** You all say that you do not wish to go 
on boards and as for forcing you they should take 
my life and that of my officers first. If they do 
force their way up here, I wUl send an escort of 
soldiers with you to a chief of the Indians, where 
they will have some difficulty to find you. I will 
also write to the commodore, stating that if it is 
his wish to have a statement from each of you, I 
will send my cutter for him, and then he can have 
an interview with you in my office, and only him- 
self from the frigate. I will allow no other person 
but himself to come to the town." We thanked 
the governor, who immediately afiterwards despatched 
a^ boat with this letter to the commodore : durijig 
this time a cutter from the frigate endeavoured to 
pass the battery : the Spaniards ordered them b&ck ; 
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the English not complying with their orderd, they 
instantly fired a two-and-thirty pound shot from the 
battery over the heads of the EngUsh^ which caused 
them to return to the frigate, and when Commodore 
Mason received the letter from the governor he was 
quite satisfied in his mind that the governor would 
not deliver us up ; on this account he bore up and 
returned to Valparaiso. News coming to the go- 
vernor that the 'frigate had taken her departure, he 
immediately released the whole of us from the 
guard-house, for which we all of us returned him 
many thanks* 

Our long-boat had been lying a considerable time 
moored in the river^ at the back of the Govemment- 
house, when at last a notion came into the governor's 
head to sell her, mast, oars and sails also, that be- 
longed to her, also a compass, spy glass, two small 
coils of inch rope, an anchor and cable, or about 
thirty-five fathoms; also about three cwt. of large 
composition nails, which we had put into the boat to 
ballast her before we took our departure from the 
brig Frederick* I am certam one of the Spanish 
merchants gave forty dollars for the boat, but I am 
entirely ignorant how much money was given for 
the remaining . articles, n(;»r did any person know, 
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with the exception of John Barker. However, the 
whole of us were once more released from all anxiety, 
ohtaining an honest living by industry ; nor did any 
thing happen until the 2nd of May, 1835, when 
the Achilles, a, one-and-twenty-gun brig of war, 
arrived with a new governor, and landed at the town 
on the did of the said month, but was received in a 
very cool manner by the inhabitants, for the whole 
of them heard a very indifferent account of him. 
On the evening of the same day we made our ap- 
pearance before him, it being the wish of the old 
governor, who gave us a most excellent character, at 
the same time stating, that he received strict orders 
from the Piiesident to protect us, and also said that 
he, tiie new governor, must do the same. The 
governor made answer, ^* I will, upon my honour." 
The whole of us then thanked him, and in particular 
the governor that would shortly take his departure, 
who had behaved with such unaccountable human- 
ity toward the whole of us, and then retired* 

On the dOth of March the old governor, Don 
Fernando Martelle, took his departure from Val- 
divia, regretted by the whole of the inhabitants, and 
by us in particular; for when John Fair, John 
Jones, and Patrick ReiUy went away from Valdivin 
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in a brtg ;mtli one Captam West, the governor ^d 
not confiae one nuui put of the seven of us that was 
remainiiig. Governor Thomson had not been in 
Valdivia more than i^ month, when we were^to gre^ 
%eiBA evurselves to the officer of the guard every even- 
ing, precisely at six o'cloek; he also eonunenced 
using his tyrannical power over the inhabitants, for 
which it nearly cost him his life* We su£Pered these 
veetriedons until the month of June, when John 
Barker offered his services to get a handsoioe whale 
boat built by Lesly and Russen, for the said- govi^n- 
tiior, and that he would also undertake to make the 
iron work for her hitaelf : the governor gave his 
loonsent, not su^cting their ^lesign, and in a f(»t* 
n^t they completed her. When finished, ^ 
proved to be too •small £or their intended design, she 
being only a fbur^oazed whale boat ; they then with 
their fedse insinuations persuaded the governor that 
the boat unfbrtunatdy was too small for him, there 
not being room £or many persons in the stem^eets, 
but with his, the governor's permission, they would 
build one upon a larger and mpre magnificent scale, 
if he would advance them some money to go on with 
it. The governor consented; and in three weeks 
tbey had a three-oared whale boat, now completed, 
dapablf of weathering either sea u» storm ; they also 
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got her fitted out with sails and rigging in the go?er* 
nor*s name, having plenty of provisions, which waS 
proved afterwards ; in fact, all things needful for the 
voyage. The remaining unhappy four of their com- 
panions knew not a sentence of their cruel and base 
design; when, on the 4th of July, Barker, Lesly^ 
Russen, and also a man that had formerly been a 
mate of a brig> by the name of Roberts, took their 
departure from Valdivia, which happened upon the 
Saturday night, with a view of their having all that 
night, Sunday, and Sunday night, to get clear away 
before they would be missed ; and it happened as 
they suspected, for it was not until Monday morn- 
ing, about ten o'clock, that they were found absent* 
The governor being exasperated, was determined to 
have reve&ge : he immediately gave orders for a 
cutter to be manned vidth six soldiers and crew, and 
if they got sight of the Englishmen to bring them 
back, dead or alive. They went in pursuit of them^ 
and returned in a week without either seeing or get- 
ting any information concerning them; this proved 
fatal to the remaining four. 

The governor then gave orders in a violent lage 
to despatch some soldiers, and bring the remaining 
four of us to prison, with a determination to give ua 
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tip to the English consul at Valparaiso ; and on the 
}dth of July we were confined in the prison of Val- 
diyia^ ironed two and two together for a considerable 
tiiunber of months. A great number of the inhabi- 
tants endeavoured to use their influence with the 
governor to release us unfortunate men t but, alas I 
he was inflexible ; and determined, he said, to have 
revenge for the cunning trick and advantage taken 
of him by our ungrateful companions ; and, under 
those circumstances, we remained in prison until a 
small schooner belonging to the English came for 
us, and conveyed us to Calhao, a port belonging to 
the Peruvians, and then we were drafted on board of 
the Blonde Frigate, commanded by Commodore 
Mason,, and conveyed to Valparaiso, and there 
placed on board the North Star, eight-and-twenty 
guns, and by her conveyed to England, after a dan- 
gerous passage, and experiencing very bad weather 
in gCHng round Cape Horn* 

We were then placed on board the Leviathan 
Hulk, and remained there until shipped into the 
Sarah, which was chartered with convicts for Van 
Diemen's Land, in order to be tried in the colony 
where the ofience was committed, for piratically seiz- 
ing the brig Frederick, and arrived here on the 29th 
of March, 1837. 
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Shortly afterwards we were placed upon our trial 
before the Chief Justice of the colony at Hobart 
Town, in Van Diemen's Land, and found guilty, 
and sentenced to be hanged, under which awful 
doom we are now lying ; trusting, however, that the 
clemency of the lieutenant-governor. Sir John Frank- 
lin, will so far be extended towards us, as to miti- 
gate the extreme penalty of the law. 



THE LITTLE SHOEMAKERS; 

AN AMBRICAIf TALE. 

(FACT.) 



■»^%#^^^^>^»^»^^ 



It was a warm, sunny afitemoon in September, when 
a school-house near Lynn, in Massachusetts, poured 
out its tribe of boys and girls* They ran down the 
green bank on which the neat, square white building 
stood, and then began to settle what they should do 
with themselves for the rest of the fine evening* 
Some few went straight home ; others remained to 
play in the road ; but the greater number agreed to 
go through the lanes to the beach, watch the fisher- 
men come in^ and play on the sands till sunset. 
Amos and Melinia Dodge were among these last. 
Amos and his sister were so fond of playing on the 
sands, that they often went down to Swampscot by 
themselves, to pick up a pannier fiill of seaweeds 
and cods' heads for their father to manure his little 
field with ; and, if it wt^ not the season for ma<- 
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nuring, they went among the rocks at Nahant, to 
play hide-and-seek, or to sit in the sun, and wat<;h 
the waves rushing into the dark, sounding caverns. 

As these children were going towards the sea with 
their school-fellows, this afternoon, they passed the 
gate of their father's field, and saw him there, half 
hidden among the com plants. He was gathering 
some of the ripest of the com-cohs, to take home 
with him. He was in no hurry to gather the rest : 
he knew that f^hey might lie in their sheaths or husks 
till he should want them ; for there was no one in 
all the country who would wish to steal them. 
Everybody in Massachusetts has as much com and 
meat as he wishes for, and there are no thieves but 
birds and wild animals. 

'^ Father will let us leave our satchels here,'* said 
Melinia* '' Father I" cried she, running towards 
him, " we are going to Swampscot beach. May we 
li^.our siBitchels here, under the fence?" 

" Yes, my daughter,' ' replied Mr. Dodge. " And 
if I go home before you come back, I will carry them 
for you ; for I guess you will be pretty well tired by 
the time you come this way again," 
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Mr. Dodge was right : the children were all very 
tired before they got home. The tide was low 
enough to leave them a broad slope of hard sand to 
run upon, and they raced tiU they were out of breath. 
Then they watched the coming in of the very small 
flat-bottomed boats, each with one man in it ; and 
the boys all ran forward to lend a hand in pulling 
iip the boats, and in landing the fish, while the girls 
crowded round to see the quantity that had been 
caughtt They were so busy that they would have 
forgotten how late it was, if one of the fishermen's 
wives had not pointed out how long their shadows 
were. The sun was hanging just above the trees 
behind them, and their shadows stretched as far 
along the sands as the whole row of houses : so the 
girls walked quickly back towards the lanes, and 
their brothers soon followed. As they proceeded 
under the gloom of the trees which met over the 
path, they agreed that this was the best walk near 
Lynn, and that they would come every evening dur- 
ing the fall, till the days should grow too short, 

Mr. Dodge was not in the field as his children 
passed ; and their bags were not there. The boys 
and girls dropped into their homes, one by one, till 
Ruth Jedson was the only one left with Amos and 
Melinia. 
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'' Looky what a number of people are about our 
warehouse door I" said Ruth. '^ I guess there is a 
great order for shoes come from somewhere.** 

*^ Then I guess mother will be among those 
people," said Melinia, ^^ and Amos and I will find 
some work at home, to be done to-morrow. I wish 
people at a distance would make their own shoes." 

Mrs. Dodge was not among the cluster of people 
round the warehouse door. She had had early news 
of the arrival of an order from the South for two 
thousand pairs of ladies' shoes ; and she had been 
one of the first to bring away from Mr. Jedson's as 
many pairs as she dared to undertake for her family, 
with the promise that a certain number should be 
ready by the next Friday, and the rest on Friday 
week. She was busy beside her husband and eldest 
son, in the shoe-shop, — (the little square room 
which stood beside the house, and where all the 
rougher part of the shoemakiiig was done,) — and 
was looking out the binding, and the steel orna- 
ments for the trimmings, when the children came in 
from their walk. She was not talking, however, 
about the new lot of work. 

" How soon must we quit ?** her little daughter' 
heard her say. " What is the Iflitest time that the 
house must come down ?** 
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'' What house^ mother ?'* asked Melinia. '^ They 
are not going to pull our house down, are they ?" 

** Yes, my daughter. We must quit, and your 
father and I have been thinking where we are to live ; 
for this place is one of such growing trade that there 
are hardly houses enough for the people." 

" Then why are they going to pull any down ?" 

** There is to be a green laid out, with a pond 
and trees, in the middle of the town." 

" O, how pretty I** 

" And to make room, all this row of shabby 
houses is to be got rid of." 

** Father, where shaU we live, if you cannot get a 
house ?" 

" l^omebody must build more houses, my daughter. 
And your mother, and Joe, and I, have been think- 
ing that we should like to build a house of our 



own " 



i( 



In our field, father ? In our own field, among 
the com, and beside the lane I" 

*' In our own field, beside the lane. If we could 
build a house there, we could have it made as con- 
venient as we please, and we should have no fear of 
being turned out, and — " 
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" And' there would be no rent to pay," observed 
Joe. 

" The rent must be all paid beforehand," said 
their father. ^' A house cannot be built without 
money, and a great sum of money too. How are 
we to get the money, children ?" 

" Have you no money, father ?" 

"I have two hundred dollars in the Savings* 
Bank ; but that will go only a very little way towards 
building a house." 

" J know no good, likely way of getting money 
but earning it," observed Joe, looking with a smile 
towards his little brother and sister. Then he 
turned towards all the leather, and linings, and bind- 
ing-thread, which lay on the work-benches, and 
said, *^ There seems to be no present lack of work 
for all of us.'* 

*' How should you like," said Mr. Dodge, speak- 
ing to Amos and Melinia, — " how would you two 
children like to support the family, while your 
mother, and Joe, and I get money enough to build 
a house next year?" 

The children turned very red. They hardly 
thought their father could be in earnest about their 
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doing 80 grand a thing, till they saw how gravely, 
as well as kindly, he looked at them. They did 
not speak; for they did not know what to say. 
Their father saw that it was not unwillingness that 
made them silent ; and he proceeded to explain that 
such large orders for shoes were constantly arriving, 
and that the pay for making them was so good, that 
even children might earn a great deal of money. 
He would not, on any account, take Amos and 
Melinia away from scliool, for the sake of any ad- 
vantage to himself; but he believed that if they 
were willing to work by his side for a certain num- 
ber of hours, morning and evening, instead of play- 
ing on the sands, or visiting among their school- 
fellowsy or doing what they liked at home, they 
might earn enough every week to buy food and 
clothes, and pay the rent of the shabby old house, 
as long as they were in it ; and all the money that 
the rest of the family earned might be put out at 
interest,' till there was enough to build a house in 
the field. Their mother said she thought they 
might all work very merrily together: she would, 
for her part, sing all the songs she knew, and get 
her cooking and sewing done while the children were 
at school, that she might be able to sit down with 
them to work. Their father said he had plenty of 
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Stories to tell about the war, and about what his 
father used to tell him of the state of the country in 
the days of the colony. Joe had been twice to 
China, and had had many adventures, which he 
should be happy to relate when called upon. 

All this sounded so pleasant, that the children 
no longer wished that the people at a distance would 
make their shoes themselves, and were just going to 
declare that they would work for a whole year with- 
out going down to the sands at all, when their father 
advised them not to be in a hurry to make any pro- 
mises. They could not tell, till they tried, how they 
would like such a way of living. They might begin 
as soon as they pleased ; and, if they found satisfac- 
tion in it, they could go on : but he should not be 
surprised if they felt it difficult to come straight 
home to the shoe-shop, sometimes, when their 
school-fellows wanted them to play among the rocks; 
and it would be a pity that they should bring an 
unwilling mind to their business, from being bound 
by a promise. They were sure they should never 
be unwilling : but their father said that was a thing 
which it was in nobody's power to engage for. 

" We may begin as soon as we please, however," 
said Melinia. 
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*' Yes ; to-morrow morning," replied their mother: 
*' so, that yoa may be sure to get up in good time, 
go now, and get your suppers. You will find your 
bread and milk on the table." 

Amos wanted to know directly what the new 
house was to look like, and whether it was to have 
a dovecote : but his mother told him they would 
talk all that over while at work, and it was now time 
for him to be in bed. 

It was a clear, frosty morning in mid- winter when 
the children came in from school, with crimson 
cheeks, but hands too stiff with cold for work. 
Their mother had not sat down in the shoe-shop 
yet. She had been putting the house to rights, and 
preparing the dinner for the fire. All this was done, 
and she was gathering her materials together, when 
Amos and Melinia showed their round red faces iu 
the entry. She called them to her, and chafed their 
cold hands, and smoothed their hair, and smiled 
upon them; but she did not know that they had 
refused to go out sleighing, and had come straight 
home, without stopping to throw any snowballs; 
and that they had frequently done so, since the be- 
ginning of the winter, that they might help their 
parents as they had promised, — ^promised in their own 

e2 
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minds, though their father did not wish them to pass 
their word. They soon forgot the sleighing and 
the snowballs when they were once seated near their 
father's bench, and Joe piled some more wood on 
the hearth, and the crackling fire filled the shop 
with warmth and a red glow. 

" Warm yourselves well, my children," said their 
father. " You deserve it, for you earned that fire. 
It makes me proud to think of it." 

" And thankful to Him that gives us work to do, 
and power to do it," added their mother. 

" How does the money for the house get on, 
father?" asked Melinia. " Is there much yet ?" 

" Yes, a good deal, my daughter. If the trade 
continues as good as it has been of late, and if 
it pleases God to preserve our health, I hope we 
may have a house of our own by the end of the sum- 
mer. 

" I wonder what it will look like," observed 
Amos. "Will it be a pretty large hous% like 
Deacon Peabody's?" ^ 

" 1 do not think of building it quite so handsome 
as Deacon Peabody*s," replied his father. '^ But we 
will have room enough, — a broad piazza, front and 
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backy and the shoe-shop built like a wing, so as not 
to be taken for a large cage, which somebody has 
set down close by the dwelling.'* 

" And two pretty chambers for my little son and 
daughter, as well as a good one for Joe, and a 
gueat-chamber," said Mrs. Dodge. 

" Am I to have a room of my own ?" cried each 
of the children, looking as if they thought it could 
not be true. 

** Certainly," replied their father. " While you 
are working for us, we are working for you : and I 
do not mean to begin building our house till I am 
pretty sure of making it as comfortable for you all as 
is in my power." 

The time flew rapidly till Mrs, Dodge went to 
set the dinner upon the table, and called her hungry 
children to their meal. The whole time was spent 
in talking about how their dwelling should be 
painted and furnished, and sheltered with shrubs, 
and adorned with creeping plants ; and how room 
might be made to lodge any cold and weary tra- 
veller who might come to the door on a winter^s 
night. The children's tongues moved as fast as their 
fingers. 
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The long-wished-for day came at last. Almost 
every body in Lynn had watched with interest and 
pleasure the progress of Mr. Dodge's new dwelling. 
Many a neighbour had offered his services for a few 
hours at a time, seeing how Dodge and his son Joe 
laboured early and late in raising the walls, and 
shingling the roof. Many a good wife dropped in, 
and left her little present of china, or a worked foot- 
stool, or a few pots of pickle, or some other such 
testimony of good will. And when all was done, 
the painted white posts of the piazza, and the green 
blinds all dry, the Indian matting down on the 
parlour floor, and the rag-carpetting laid in the pas- 
sages, almost every one who passed by looked in to 
admire. 

Mr. Dodge invited a large party of his friends to 
spend the first evening with him in his house: 
and very busy was Amos in running to the store for 
his mother, buying cleverly the things she wanted ; 
and very busy was Melinia, baking cakes and gather- 
ing fruit for the party. They quite forgot all the 
sleigh rides they had given up ; all the snowballing, 
nil the games at hide-and-seek among the rocks, 
all the paddling in the pools left by the tide, — all 
the many pleasures they had refused for nearly a 
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year, in order that they might help their father 
and mother. They quite forgot how they obtained 
their new house, while preparing to take possession 
of it. 

Mr. Dodge invited the minister with his other 
friends, and begged the favour of him to come half 
an hour earlier than the rest of the party, that the 
famUy might have a short religious service, and be- 
seech a blessing on the new abode. When the 
tninister took his place at the top of the room, 
Mr. Dodge walked up to him, holding Amos and 
Melinia by the hand. 

" I desire. Sir," said he, " to thank God, through 
you, as well as to ask His blessing on our new 
«kbode. I desire to thank Him for the blessing of 
good children. That my son Joe is steady and du- 
tiful, you know. But these children. Sir, are a 
comfort to me, as well as he. It is not so much 
that they have gained money for me, — ^it is not so 
much that their hands have earned all the food we 
have eaten, all the clothes we have worn, and the 
shelter under which we have lived for the past year ; 
—it is not so much all this which makes me happy 
and thankful, as the steadiness they have shown in 
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doing what they thought right. They made me no 
promise, Sir; I would not allow them to promise 
what I really thought would be too hard for them : 
but, without being in any way bound, they have 
given up more frolic and freedom for their parents' 
sake than they supposed their parents knew of. 
We think, therefore, Sir, that we have reason to 
thank God for blessing us with good children.** 

The minister looked kindly on the children, and 
shook hands with them, and told them that he 
hoped they would be very happy in the new house, 
and find it as pleasant as they expected : but that 
he believed they would discover, more and more as 
they grew older, that the power of denying them- 
selves for the sake of their duty was better than all 
the houses, and all the money, and all the praise in 
the land. 

When the minister's prayer was over, the guests 
began to arrive ; and there never was a finer evening 
for a merry party. While the elderly folks were 
still sipping their tea, after the boys and girls had 
all done, Mr. Dodge made a sign to the young folks 
that they might go, and amuse themselves as they 
pleased. Amos and Melinia were to choose wh^ifc 
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should be done ; — ^and in a few minutes the whole 
troop had run through the field and the lanes, and 
were at play, shouting and laughing, on the sunny 
shore. 

H. M. 



ETYMOLOGY OF LOVE. 



German • • Lieben, Leben , . to live. 
Laiin . . • Amo, ab Hamo . . a houk. 
Greek . . . Eros, Eris . . . discord. 



Must every tongue be searched in vain 
Love's derivation to explain ? 

First, from the German, we are shown 
Living and loving are but one. 
Love is of life the source and aim, 
Life without love were scarce a name — 
Yet has not love its wings to fly ? 
And does it not grow faint and die ? 

That love*s a hook, we next are taught, 
By which all soon or late are caught. 
Are faithful souls together cast ? 
'Tis love that makes the union last. 
Love is the anchor of the soul — 
When currents rush, and billows roll ; 
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By love all ills it can endure, 
And, amid tempests, ride secure. 
Yet fickle oft are loving hearts, 
The hook oft rusts — the anchor parts. 

*Tis said, and can it be denied 
That lov6 and strife are near allied ? — 
For love, the richest boon of Hfe, 
Is the high prize of glorious strife ; 
And fits of spleen mU haunt the breast. 
Even by faithful love possest. 
No region calm — ^no still retreat — 
Is that where love has fix'd his seat ; 
Sunshine and clouds, and rain, and wind, 
Each season's changes there you find : 
But should too high the tempest rise, 
Poor love takes fright, and far he fiies. 

It follows then, the search is vain. 
Love's derivation to explain I 

W. H. T. 



SOME ACCOUNT OF 

A DECEASED BON VIVANT ; 

BY HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR. 



«N^N^^#^^N^«^^^^ 



I HAVE been asked to send something, by way 
of " Friendly Contribution/' to Lady Mary Fox's 
book. I have no invention ; and unless the few fol- 
lowing extracts from a biographical memoir which 
I have in hand, will serve, I have no mode of prov- 
ing my zeal in the cause of Infant Schools, 

Lawrence le Gros was my best and dearest 
friend — ^he was of French extraction : few were 
better known amongst a particular set of quiet 
elderly people-— none more beloved and esteemed. 
Of the many sincere friends whom he has left to 
lament him, perhaps none more deeply regret his 
loss than myself, as similar tastes had brought us much 
together, and cemented a friendship begun in early 
life, and which only ended with his death. Having in- 
herited an ample fortune from his father, he was edu- 
cated at Oxford. He was a ripe scholar, and a high 

» .* 



.^ 1., 
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churchman ; but his peculiar bent was towards the 
science of gastronomy, theoretical and practical. In 
the pursuit of the various knowledge of all that re- 
lates to good living, he spent nearly the whole of the 
last thirty years of his life : during this time, every 
thing that every book, both ancient or modem, 
supplied on the subject, was collected, collated, and 
digested, with a minuteness and a care that entitled 
him to the credit and the character of a gastrono- 
mic Bayle. By his will he left me his literary 
executor (a fashionable term in the present day), 
and charged me to look through all his papers, and 
select such as I conceived might advance the great 
cause he had so much at heart. More than two 
years have been devoted by me to this task. The 
following are a few extracts from a short memoir I 
have prepared, and intend should accompany the 
edition of his works, and which may in some de- 
gree give an idea of the singular character of my 
valued £riend. 

^^ Although, it must be owned, he was so devoted 
to eating, as somewhat to tinge his character and 
general tone with an air of sensuality ; yet this pas- 
sion, which so often brutalises heart and soul, seemed 
in him but to have called out, and brought into 
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play, all the best and brightest feelings : there was 
nothing porcine, nothing debased and selfish ; no- 
thing of Justice Greedy about him ; no coaxing of 
Master Furnace * for red venison in puff paste.* To 
see him at his own table, you would have said that 
he loved good cheer only that he might be better 
able to judge thereof for his guests and friends : of 
all the goodly tributes of game, fish, fruit, &c., that 
poured in from admiring friends, or which were 
procured by his weighty purse, few remained for 
home consumption: no sooner did these arrive, than 
they were duly ticketed and sent off to some old 
friend — to some poor relation — ^to some sick neigh- 
bour; — ^and be it remembered, that when once a 
present was sent, it was always repeated, as near as 
could be, on that same day year, to the day of his 
death. You might almost tell the date of the month 
by the punctual arrival of his presents. The annual 
potted lamprey, the stewed lampems, the simnel 
cake, the three woodcocks, the brace of pheasants, 
&c. &c., came in their due course and seasons, just 
as .the fat quails arrive at Malta with such precision, 
that the day of their coming is noted in the island*s 
almanac. All eulogy apart, gourmandise seemed in 
him merely to be the main-spring to start all the 
better feelings into action. Where was there ever 
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found a readier and steadier friend ? he was not one 
of the class of nice critical balancers of the conduct 
of those whom he loved. Formal, grave, and punc- 
tilious himself, there was no folly, unaccompanied 
by absolute dishonesty or baseness, that shpok his 
love for those whom he had once admitted to his 
friendship. Where did the poor find a more earnest 
or more stedfast benefactor? What charity was 
there that was not graced by his name, if he thought 
his name added to the value of his donation ? 

'^ It would require the pen of Elia (so happy in the 
description of such a character) to do it even justice. 
The mention of Elia reminds me, that whilst ex- 
tracting these notes, I have been dawdling over 
Charles Lamb's * Memoirs ' (also by a Literary 
Executor) ; and it seems that Lamb and my hero 
had the very same notion regarding comestible pre- 
sents (and Lamb himself, be it observed, had a 
pretty turn for eating) : he remarks, in a letter 
to Wordsworth (a man, by-the-by, who I suspect 
has lived all his life on dry toast and weak tea, or 
perhaps now and then, for a change, on a boUed 
rabbit), * There is something inexpressibly touching 
to me in these presents, be it fruit, or fowl, or 
brawn, or what not. Books are a legitimate cause 
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of acceptance. If presents be not the soul of friend- 
ship, undoubtedly they are the most spiritual part 
of the body of that intercourse. There is too much 
narrowness of thinking on this point. The punc- 
tilio of acceptance, methinks, is too confined and 
straight-laced. I could be content io receive money 
or clothes, or a joint of meat from a friend. Why 
should he not send me a dinner as well as a dessert ? 
I would taste him in the beasts of the field through 
all creation/ 

My friend and Lamb, however, usually played 
different parts in these amiable exchanges, the first 
being generally the sender, and the latter generally 
the recipient. 

*^ One of the most remarkable features in the 
character of Le Gros, was the intensity of his likes 
and dislikes, or rather loves and hatreds. During 
his latter days, perhaps no one shared his friendship 

and admiration in a larger proportion than Mr. 

the dentist. The admirable Crichton was in his 
eyes not comparable to him. It was not, it is true, 
that he so much admired the great tooth extractor s 
convivial, as his professional qualities. To a lover 
of eating, of course the teeth are essential adjuncts, 
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and it was one of his prime objects in life to keep 
these ministers to his pleasure in the best trim-^ 
night and day he watched them, no mother ever 
more fondly guarded her only child in sickness than 
he did his teeth. Providence having predetermined 
that he should play the part of a great and accom- 
plished eater, with that harmony of arrangement 
(discovered for the first* time by the nine authors of 
the nine Bridgewater Treatises), had supplied him 
with a most superb set of incisors and molars, as 
the learned, though popular Brodrip delights to 
term these useful instruments. In a luckless hour, 
seizing too eagerly a broiled bone, the most effi- 
cient was broken short off. The instant agony 
was nothing as compared to the dreadful apprehen- 
sions of the future ; the long prospect of imperfect 
mastication, incomplete deglutition, consequent in- 
digestion, and ultimate death, preyed on a mind, 
hitherto of great firmness, and finally induced a 
lingering hypochondria. The skill, however, of the 
great odontologist restored him. With all the eager- 
ness of friendship, and all the zeal of the most ac- 
complished artist of his day, the ruin was repaired. 
The substitute, fitted by the nicest art, could not 
be distinguished from the original ; but the triumph 
was the strength with which it was bound and fixed 

F 
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to its duty. One whole week was devoted to ex- 
periments ; every various kind of food was tried, the 
hardest crust was masticated with success. There 
were no bounds to Le Gros' gratitude ; every thin? 

of *s was the best, every thing he did was 

perfect and correct : this partiality, however, some- 
what blinded his judgment ; and though the convi- 
viality and the hospitality of the host merited all 
praise, yet the goodness of his cook, and the quality 
of his wines, certainly were overrated by the too fond 
partiality of his grateful patient. Fortune never 
placed at his disposal any rare comestible but 

was the first in his mind, and his table 

not seldom groaned under the Jriendli/ contributions 
of Le Gros. This excess of gratitude made him some- 
what unmindful of other favours, for, like Aaron's 
rod, it had swallowed up everything : he at once for- 
got how much in former times he had owed to the 
genius of Warren, and the sober judgment and kind 
attentions of Chambers — ^the one, with a talent and 
a zeal never perhaps surpassed since the days of 
Galen, had compounded a dinner pill, that, as he 
often admitted, enabled him to eat twice his original 
stint — the other, in a moment of danger, by means 
of the stomach-pump and copious bleeding, had 
snatched him from the jaws of death, to which he 
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had been brought by an incongruous mixture of six 
plates of white-baity imprudently added to a like 
number of plates of Mr. Peacock's picked turtle. 

^* After the odontologist, for some time stood 

highest in the list of favourites. This was singular, 
seeing his Tory propensities ; but he was not blinded 
by these : he early saw the eagerness with which 
■ took up the cause of education, and the 
energy which he brought to bear on the subject. 
* He is beyond all others I ever knew ; he is a giant 
among men — ^that which is labour and pain to 
others, appears but a mere dainty device, absolute 
child's play to him : early and late, no slumbering, 
no crossing the arms in sleep; his heart and his 
head are always in the cause. No engagement, no 
pleasure ever diverts his energy, or wins away his 
attention,' he observes in one of his letters to a 
friend. Alas I however, all these merits were over- 
balanced by one crime ; and his love and admiration 
were changed into hatred and contempt I The 
London University was called into existence by 
, in furtherance of his great object. Le Gros 
joined hand and heart ; was one of its first and most 
strenuous supporters. Early in its formation he 
opened to ' ■ his great scheme which he had long 

f2 
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had in his mind, viz., the Establishment of a pro- 
fessor OF DIETETICS, and a laboratory and ex- 
perimental kitchen for the forming a normal 
SCHOOL FOR COOKS : the energy with which he 
urged his favourite scheme almost rivalled that of 
the founder of the university. Some of his letters 
are full of eloquence on the subject : the minutest 
details were not wanting ; the utility to arise to man- 
kind from combining scientific knowledge with prac- 
tical skill ; the qualifications of the professors ; the 
rules for the young marmitons ; the premium for the 
best dressed dish, for the discovery of a new, or the 
siiccessful revival of an old one ; the divisions and 
different branches of the subject; the plan of cooking 
according to different eras, and various countries; 
the application of the science of medicine to condi- 
ments ; the effect on the health of different courses 
of eating ; the sick-room kitchen ; the advantages 
of mechanism to the different culinary processes, 
such as chopping, skewering, &c. The horological 
machine for roasting ; the frying under exhausted 
receivers ; the extraction of juices, both vegetable 
and animal, by new modes, leaving Papin's digester, 
and all Romford's inventions as mere child's fan- 
cies ; — all passed through his mind, and occupied it 
for months with the greatest intensity: he busied 
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himself in a vast collection of suggestions, both in 
the theory and the practice of cooking for the profes- 
sors, and offered a handsome foundation, with exhi- 
bitions and bursaries. 



" was not unmindful of the importance of 

the subject, though he conceived that the time for 
broaching it was hardly arrived ; and, perhaps, some- 
what dreaded the ridicule that was likely to follow 
the propounding it. He broke this by degrees to 
Le Gros, and even went so far by way of compro- 
mise to form a committee of the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge Society, for the editing a cheap English 
translation of La Cuisiniere Bourgeoiscy with notes 

and woodcuts. Mr. and the Bishop of 

almost ate themselves sick in trials of the first fifty 
dishes, all eaten with the proof-sheets before them. 
In vain — Le Gros, disgusted at the failure of his 
project, gave up the London University; but he 
always attributed the principal cause of failure to 
the Warden being a Scotchman, whom he asserted 
was ignorant of all matters of eating, but sheep's 
head and haggis. 

But the most singular object of his aversion was 
Mr. Babbage ; and the oddity was, the sort of inde- 
finite cause. When the calculating machine and its 
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miracles came out, some one said that Babbage had 
aheady invented a cast-iron member of Parliament, 
who was to make ifpeeches by steam; and most 
likely it would end by his making some machine 
which would prevent all the trouble of cooking and 
eating. Le Gros was too wise to believe such non- 
sense, and often took the matter in good part ; but 
there was a lurking notion of danger, some feeling, 
or rather prejudice that what he termed some mali- 
cious new-fangled attempt would be made, that the 
science of roasting and frying might be tampered 
with by the great machinist, and that the ratios of 
first and second courses would be designated by a 
mathematical curve ; and he never after could abide 
Babbage, and for no other reason than this. 

^^ I have already noticed his extensive literary gas- 
tronomic collections. One of the most extraordinary 
curiosities in his library was a beautiful MS. in 
sixteen small folio volumes, written partly in French 
and partly in Latin by a mad Trappist, — ^perhaps 
I shoidd not say mad, but rather one who laboured 
under a sort of 'halucinatory ^ror gwfo««. Le 
Gros never could rightly come at his early history. 
It appears, however, that the poor wretch, in a fit 
of deep repentance for some horrid crime, real or 
imaginary, had bound himself at once to the abstin- 
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ence and silence of the order of Trappists. He 
had, however, as regards the first part of his oath, 
mistaken, or over-estimated his powers; and the 
last twenty years of his life were spent in a sort of 
dreamy recording each day's imaginary feasts, served 
up by unknown hands in his solitary cell; the 
flavour, the aspect, the good or bad quaUties of 
every dish, were chronicled with the minutest accu- 
racy, each compared with some previous one ; the 
merits discussed, notes of seasons recorded^ every 
part of earth and water were tributaries to this 
visionary banquet, and every, the wildest combina- 
tions formed these imaginary compounds. Each 
day's account, however, closed with a melancholy 
wailing over the disappointment of his dream ; the 
mirage of a well-spread table, and a lamentation 
over the misery to which he was doomed. 

** How this poor wretch managed to live on, and 
perform the duties of his order, and to keep his 
imaginings concealed, was never discovered. Sir 
' ■ , who had been employed, principally 

from his intimate acquaintance with modem Ian* 
guages (the Sclavonian dialects in particular) in 
making purchases, and selecting from the various 
modem libraries of the Continent for the British 
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Museum, procured this treasure, in which my firiend 
often read aloud, with great glee, some of these 
wild imaginings ; they were as grand as the pic- 
tured architectural dreams of Piranesi. Some of 
the best and most interesting passages he had care- 
fully selected and accompanied by notes on the 
various dishes and meats, and was long in treaty 
with Mr. Murray for their publication. It was, 
however, no backwardness of this eminent publisher 
that prevented the world from seeing them. Now, 
if I have but health and leisure, they shall see the 
light, as I intend they should form part of the pro- 
posed three volumes, Opuscula Gidosa, already at 
the press. 

** The most important event of his life was the 
education of a young woman who was his cook. 
Seeing how much vexation he had suffered from 
the waywardness and the imperfections of these 
prime ministers to his pleasures, he determined to 
select a young person and to bestow a decent educa- 
tion on her, and to have her brought up under some 
of the most distinguished artists of this country. 
Just before she entered on her duties at the head of 
his kitchen, he addressed six letters to her on conduct 
in life, and the principles and practice of the art she 
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was about to follow. The excellent good sense, 
the dignified tone of morality, and the deep theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge displayed in them, have 
determined me to print them separately, as I am 
sure no family ought to be without them. The 
rationale oi Toasthig, and the whole system of fry- 
ing and broiling, are amongst the most important of 
the practical subjects. 

" That, however, which my friend had consi- 
dered would most have led to his happiness was in 
the end conducive to his misery. His interest in 
kitchen matters led of course to frequent intercourse, 
— ^this ripened into friendship, and love followed. 
My friend, some four or five years before his death, 
led his cook from the stove to the altar, and took to 
his bosom what he conceived to be a warm and 
affectionate. heart ; but the fire had perhaps drawn 
out all her sensibility, and much of her gratitude. 
She became proud, and, set up by her advancement, 
would cook no longer, nor would she see that others 
cooked. From this time my friend visibly drooped, 
retired more within himself, made provision in his 
own apartment for such little dainties as he could 
procure by purchase, and depended on his club or 
his friends for his dinner. 
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*' I make no remarks on unequal marriages ; there 
are plenty of subjects for moralising, and perhaps 
no life affords more than that of my friend. But I 
have already extended my extracts far beyond due 
bounds ; hereafter the world shall know the whole 
story, and no one will deserve, or I believe receive, 
more pity than my dead firiend. 

^' I may mention a rather singular scene which 
took place the last time I saw him, which was the 
day before his death. His mind wandered evidently, 
mixing up truth with fiction. The last words 
which were muttered were vol au vent ! It was like 
the tUe d*armie of the dying Buonaparte, about 
which there has been so much discussion. Whether 
this was a sort of aspiration to his soul, couched in 
terms which had been familiar to him, or whether 
his mind had suddenly wandered back to his fa- 
vourite dish, was left in obscurity I" 
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ON 

THE CONFESSION OF GUILT 

BY PRISONERS. 



It must be admitted that in all parts of a system for 
administering criminal justice, whether in matters of 
police, or rules for trial, caution must be applied in 
admitting confessions as judicial proofs. 

That strange, moral phenomenon of false confes- 
sions, which appears daily and hourly in the correc* 
tional tribunals of Germany and France, arising, in 
great measure, from circumstances peculiar to the 
penal establishments of those countries, and particu- 
larly to the frequency of long, solitary, and silent 
imprisonment, is not by any means unknown in the 
history of English criminal jurisprudence. In this 
country it exhibits itself most frequently, no doubt, 
in the statements made by prisoners upon whom the 
last sentence of the law has passed; in which. 
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though they admit their own participation in the 
crime for which they are about to suffer piuiishment, 
they attempt all kinds of false palliations and ex- 
cuses, or they vary the true state of the facts, 
in order to bring discredit on the witnesses upon 
whose testimony they have been convicted, or to in- 
volve them in the ignominy of their own crime. 
On the other hand, instances of false self-accusation, 
though they occur daily on the continent, are in this 
country extremely rare ; and when they have occur- 
red in England they have been usually referrible to 
a disordered intellect, or a premeditated design of 
suicide, taking this means of compromising with* 
conscience the guilt of self-destruction. 

There is, however, one memorable instance of a 
false self-accusation recorded in the history of our 
criminal procedure, attended with circumstances so 
mysterious and inexplicable upon the common mo* 
tives which govern the actions of mankind, that, 
though there is no express evidence of the fact, it is 
almost necessary to ascribe the conduct of the party 
to the influence of insanity. The case to which I 
allude is that of the Perrys, for the supposed murder 
of Mr. Harrison. It occurred in 1660, and is re- 
ported in a contemporary pamphlet now rarely tc^ be 
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met with, but which is abstracted in a note to the 
trial of Captain Green in the 14 Howei's State 
Trials, 1313. The story is little known, though 
the case is inaccurately referred to in most of our 
text books on the law of evidence ; and as it is not 
only an occurrence of deep interest and curiosity, 
but tends to illustrate some part of the doctrine of 
confessions, it will not be wholly irrelevant to state 
to you briefly the circumstances of this extraordi- 
nary transaction. 

Mr. Harrison was a gentleman upwards of seventy 
years of age, — an attorney residing at the small town 
of Campden, among the Broad-way HiUs in Glou- 
cestershire. This old gentleman had been for fifity 
years steward to Lady Campden, and he had walked 
from Campden to Charringworth (a distance of 
about two miles) one afitemoon to receive some 
rents for his lady ; and not returning at the usual 
time, Mrs. Harrison sent a servant, named John 
Perry, to meet him. Neither Mr. Harrison nor 
Perry returned that night. 

At a very early hour the next momiug, a son of 
Mr. Harrison's, who was searching for his father, 
laiet Perry on the road between Charringworth and 
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Campden, who did not attempt to make his escape, 
nor appear disturbed in mind at the suspicions occa- 
sioned bj his absence. They went tc^ether to 
several neighbouring villages, inquiring for Mr. 
Harrison as they went along, but in vain ; they 
could hear no tidings of him since he had left Char- 
ringworth, apparently on his way home, about eight 
o*clock the evening before, with some money he had 
received. On their return towards Campden, a poor 
woman brought them a cravat spotted with blood, 
and a comb and hat much cut and broken, which she 
had found in a furze brake between Charringworth 
and Campden, and which were immediately recog- 
nised as having belonged to Mr. Harrison, and as 
having been worn by him on the preceding evening. 
No shadow of suspicion resting upon any other per- 
son, Perry was taken before a magistrate, and closely 
examined respecting his absence during the night : 
he gave a particular account of where he had been, 
and how he had been employed; describing mi- 
nutely various circumstances which prevented his 
return the preceding evening ; and several indiffer- 
ent persons, who had been in company with him 
during the night, entirely corroborated his statement. 
Suspicion, however, strongly attached to this man, 
and he was detained in custody for a week, during 
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which time further inquiries were made, and he him- 
self was repeatedly examined ; but as no further cir- 
cumstances were discovered relating to this mysteri- 
ous tnmsactiony and as Perry did not in the slightest 
degree vary from his original statement, he was at 
length discharged : a day or two after his discharge, 
and about a week after the disappearance of Mr. 
Harrison, Perry suddenly gave out that if he were 
again taken before the magistrate, he would freely 
declare to him what he would never discover to any 
other person. 

On being taken before the magistrate, he at once 
made a circumstantial and particular confession ; 
in which he declared that he had murdered Mr. 
Harrison, in company with his mother and brother, 
who had long, he said, been inciting him to rob his 
master ; and that in the morning of the day of Mr. 
Harrison's misfortune, he had met his brother in 
the etreet, and that they had then arranged the 
plan for way-laying and robbing the old gentleman 
as he returned from Charringworth in the evening. 
He stated that his mother, his brother, and himself 
had accordingly lain in wait for Mr. Harrison, and 
had assailed him not far from his own house : that 
his brother, Richard Perry, strangled him, and took 
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all the money he had about him and gave it to the 
old woman ; thatafiter he was quite dead he him* 
self was directed to go and listen whether any one 
was coming, while Richard Perry and his mother 
dragged the body through a garden into a large 
sink. Being asked whether the body was still in 
the sink, he answered that he could not tell, nor 
could he for certain say that it had ever been thrown 
there, as he left it in the garden, and did not see 
what they did with< it ; only, he said, his mother 
and brother said, when they sent him away to listra, 
that they were going to throw it into the sink, and 
so he supposed they had done; he said that he 
himself had taken Mr. Harrison^s hat, comb, and 
band, and after cutting them with his knife, threw 
them into the highway, where they were afterwards 
found ; and that he did this in order that it might 
be believed that his master had been there robbed 
and murdered. This was the substance of his state- 
ment : he related it with singular minuteness, as to 
time, place, and circumstances, and not the slightest 
inconsistency appeared in any part of his narrative. 
The sink he had described was carefully searched, 
but no dead body was found there; and all the 
rivers and streams in the neighbourhood were ex- 
amined, but with the like result ; and though, upon 
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this full confession, the murder was not to he 
doubted, Mr. Harrison's corpse was nowhere to be 
found. 

Next day Joan and Richard Perry were appre- 
hended, and brought before the same magistrate, 
who acquainted them with the charge which John 
Perry had laid against them, and the confession 
-which he had made was read over to them. They 
denied the whole statement in the most earnest and 
solemn manner, except that Richard Perry admitted 
that he had seen his brother in the street on the 
morning of the day in question, though he denied 
that any oonversation had then, or at any other 
time, passed between them about robbing Mr. Har- 
rison. Upon this John Perry was brought forwiard, 
and confronted with his mother and brother: he 
still calmly, but firmly, persisted in the same story ; 
land when reproached by them as *^a villain, and 
false accuser," he quietly replied, that he had 
*' spoken nothing but the truth, and would justify 
it to his death.'^ 

One very remarkable circumstance, as showing 
the resolute perseverance of this man in his story, 
and also (he wonderful combination of tdrcumstances 

G 
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which tended to corroborate his falset accusatioi^ 
occurred as they were returning from the justice's 
house, in custody, to Campden. In going al<m^ 
Richard Perry, who was walking at some distance 
behind his brother, dropped a ball of 
or tape, in drawing out his handkerchief! One ef 
the constables took it up» and Richard Perry 
hastily, and very earnestly entreated him to give it 
back to him, saying, ** it was only his wife's. hair^ 
lace.'' The ofBcer, howeyer, persisted in unrolling 
the tape, and finding a slip-knot of a peculiar con- 
struction at the end of it, he ran on and showed 
it to John Perry, asking him whether be knew iiny- 
thing about it. The man shook his head mournfully 
and said, *' Yea, to his sorrow ; for that was the 
very string that his brother strangled Mr. Hanison 
with.*' 

At the next assizes for Gloucester, an indictment 
was found against the three prisoners, upon thi^ 
evidence of the above confessions of John Perry, he 
still persisting in the same story ; but the judge at 
those assizes refused to try them because the body 
of Mr. Harrison had not been found. They there- 
fore remained in gaol till the ensuing assizes, when 
a judge presided who entertained no scruple about 
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ttying theniy notwithstanding that the body was 
still not forthcoming. They all pleaded not guilty, 
upon which John Perry's several confessions were 
proved in evidence before the jury. Joan and 
Richard strenuously and clamorously asserted 
their innocence, and that they knew nothing of the 
disappearance of Mr. Harrison, or how he came by 
his death ; and it is remarkable, that John Perry 
on this occasion denied his confessions, and said, 
** he was mad when he made them, and knew not 
what he said.*' However, they were all three, 
found guilty and sentenced to be hanged together 
in chains upon the Broadway Hills, near the place 
where the supposed murder was committed. The 
moth^ was executed first, and while she stood upon 
(he ladder in the presence of both her sons, solemnly 
asserted^ier innocence of the crime for which she 
suffered. Richard Perry, who was next executed, 
did the same, and with great earnestness adjured 
his brother, ^^for the satisfaction of the world and 
his own conscience, then at least to declare the 
truth." John Perry, with a surly and dogged air, 
refused, saying, " he was not bound to confess to 
him ;* and his brother was executed in his presence 
according to the sentence. After thus having seen 
his mother and brother hang«d, and just before his 

g2 
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own execution, this extraordinary man declared tbaf 
all he had before said was false ; '* that he knew 
nothing at all of his master's death, or what had 
become of him, but that hereafter he might p06« 
sibly be heard of." With this retractation of all 
his former statements in his mouth, he also was 
executed. 

Within two years after the execution, and while 
the bones of these wretched victims of a false con- 
fession w«re still whitening in chains on the Broad- 
way Hills, Mr. Harrison returned home to Campden 
alive and safe : he told an extraordinary tale of his 
having been violently attacked on the night of his 
disappearance, forcibly carried on horseback to the 
sea-coast near Deal, sold for £7, and shipped on 
board a vessel ; that after some weeks* sailing, the 
vessel in which he was confined was captured by 
some Turkish galleys, and carried into Smyrna, 
where he remained as a slave nearly two years ; thai 
at last he escaped, and after a series of wonderful 
adventures, contrived to get back into his native 
country. Considering that Mr, Harrison, at the 
time he was thus kidnapped, was an infirm man, up- 
wards of seventy years of age ; that no motive could 
be assigned for this extraordinary act of violence^ 
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which he said was committed upon him ; and that 
the sum of £7, for which he apprehended he was sold, 
was hardly enough to pay for carrying him from the 
place where he was seized to the coast ; considering 
these circumstances^ it must he confessed that his 
story was a tale of wonders. But surely not more 
marvellous, not more astonishing and incredihle, 
than the undouhted fact, that a man, apparently 
in his right senses, influenced hy no assignable 
motive, confused by no violence or threats, and de- 
luded by no promises, should have falsely accused 
himself, together with his nearest relations, of an 
atrocious murder, which in truth had never been 
comnutted. 

No laws can provide against such a case as this. 
It is an anomaly in human nature : the ordinary 
motives and feelings which govern the actions of 
mankind are here entirely lost sight .of; and it 
Would be absurd to suppose that social laws could 
be framed so as to meet particular moral or mental 
eccentricities, or do more than provide against the 
evils of such bad passions and wicked motives, as 
the experience of all ages and countries has shown 
to flow usually and naturally from the fountain of 
4in ill-regulated and unprincipled mind. 
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It may, however, be observed, that this shocking 
case could not have occurred in our times. There 
is an excellent principle in the Civil Law, that no 
evidence may in any case be given to convict a 
particular offender, until the corpus delecti had been 
proved, i. e», until it has been shown beyond all 
■reasonable doubt that an offence has been committed 
by some one : this principle was very early adopted 
in our own law with respect to murder ; and it is 
indeed alluded to in the case of the Perrys, the 
judge, at the first assizes, having refused to put 
them on their trial, on the ground of the body not 
having been found. Shortly after this period, in 
consequence of the practice and writings of Lord 
Hale, it became an inflexible rule of law, which has 
been acted upon ever since, that no man should be 
convicted of murder unless the body of the person 
supposed to be murdered has been found, bearing 
tnarks of death by violence, or unless the fact of the 
murder, and the disposal of the dead body, be proved 
by positive and unequivocal evidence. 

The operation of another rule of evidence, too, 
would have saved two of the innocent lives sacrificed 
in this melancholy case, viz., the rule which ex* 
eludes the confession of one prisoner being used as 
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evidence against others accused with him of a joint 
offence. In this case, there was positively no evi- 
dence whatever against the mother and Richard 
Perry, except the confession of John Perry; and, 
according to the universal practice of the present 
day, this • confession oould not have been received 
in evidence against them. 



NEW JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY. 



*N^»^^#^»»^N^»B^» 



JedediAh Jones (he was called Jedediah in con- 
sequence of the admiration his father cherished for the 
character of Jedediah Buxton, the great calculator,) 
was a schoolmaster at Bamet. His delight in his 
occupation was hereditary ; for the elder Jones had 
properly impressed his son with a sense of the high 
responsibilities and privileges of his calling, and had 
shown him how superior a schoolmaster was to any 
of the other mighty functionaries of the landr->-to a 
judge, or a minister of state, or even to a bishop. Jede- 
diah grew, in time, to be somewhat of an important 
personage, especially as his love of learning branched 
out into sundry matters of abstruse enquiry, by his 
knowledge of which he not only puzzled his won- 
dering pupils, but occasionally perplexed the most 
sagacious of his neighbours. He was not a philo- 
sopher, in the ordinary sense of the word, for he 
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did not busy himself with any of the sciences bS 
they exist in the present day ; but he contrived to 
know something about the theories of these matters, 
as they were received two or three centuries ago, 
and was always reflecting and experimenting upon 
propositions that all mankind have agreed to reject 
as absurd or impracticable. He was acquainted 
with the past existence of many vulgar errors ; but 
h$ by no means acknowledged the propriety of that 
sweeping condemnation of certain opinions, which 
was contained in the title of Sir Thomas Brown's 
folior He had considerable faith that he should 
some day meet the Wandering Jew on the great 
Holyhead Road : he turned up his nose at the be- 
lief that a griffin had not existed, for why should 
people have them painted on carriages if their an- 
cestors had never seen such things ? he was almost 
certain that he had himself heard a mandrake shriek 
when he pulled it up — (on purpose to hear it) ; — and 
he was quite sure that there were only three Queen 
Anne's farthings coined, and that he had got one 
of them. As the old alchymists obtained some 
knowledge of chemistry in their search after gold, 
so our schoolmaster obtained a smattering of history 
And philosophy in his search after those crotchetly 
points of beaming, which history and philosophy 
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have deteraiined to throw overboard; and thus, 
upon the whole, he managed to pass with the world 
as a very wise man, and his school flourished. 

' There were some matters, however, with aU his 
learning, which puzzled Jedediah Jones exceedingly. 
One of these dark and important questions was a 
source of perpetual irritation to him. He took long 
walks on half-holidays, and generally his hte^ on 
these occasions, turned towards London ; for he had 
a secret conviction that his ultimate vocation was 
to be in that mighty metropolis, and that he should 
be summoned thither by a special decree of the 
Royal Society, or the Society of AntiquarieSy and 
be humbly requested to solve some great enigma, of 
which all mankind, except himself, had missed the 
solution. In these long walks he was constancy 
reminded by the milenstones that there was one 
point of learning as to which he still remained in 
absolute ignorance. This was grievous. These 
milestones had proclaimed to him, from the days of 
his earliest recollections, that it was seven miles, or 
six miles, or five miles, or four miles, or three and 
a half miles **Jrom the spot where Hicks* Hall 
formerly stoodJ* Now in all his books he could 
find not an iota about Hicks, or Hicks* Hall. . For 
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ten tedious years had he been labouring at this rid- 
dle of Hicks' Hall. It was his thought by day, 
and his dream by night. Who was Hicks ? How 
did Hicks obtain such a fame, that even the mile- 
stones were inscribed to his memory ? What was 
lus Christian name ? Was he General Hicks, or 
Admiral Hicks, or Bishop Hicks, or Chief Justice 
Hicks ? Or was he plain Mr. Hicks ? and if so, 
was he M.P., or LL.D., or F.R.S., or M.R.LA.? 
Why did Hicks build a haU? Was it a haU Hke 
*^ the colleges and halls ** of Oxford and Cambridge^ 
or like the Guildhall in King-street, Cheapside? 
Perhaps it was a hall for public entertainments, — 
perhaps Hicks was a member of one of the city 
companies, and built a hall which the company 
in gratitude called after his name. How long ago 
was Hicks' Hall built ? Was it in the Gothic or 
the Roman style of architecture ? Was it of brick 
or stoue ? Had it a carved roof ? When did 
Hicks* Hall cease to exist ? Was it burnt down ? 
Was it pulled down by the mob ? Was it taken 
down to widen the street ? Was it su£Pered to go 
to decay, and fall down ? Was any body killed 
when it fell down ? Are the ruins still to be seen ? 
Has any body written the History of Hicks' Hall ? 
Has any body written the Life of Hicks ? Shall 
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If Jedediah Jones, write this work which the worid 
must be so anxiously looking for ? 

Such were a few of the perplexing and yet in* 
spiriting thoughts which had for years passed through 
Jones' mind, as he walked from Bamet, Higfagate- 
ward. His difficulties at last became insupportable^ 
He took up his resolution and he was comforted^ 
A week still remained of the Christmas holidays. 
He would set out for London, and not see his house 
again till he had penetrated the mystery of Hicks' 
Hall 

With his trusty staff in his right hand) and a 
small bundle containing his wardrobe in a pocket* 
handkerchief under his left arm, Mr. Jones sallied 
forth from Bamet, under th6 auspices of Mr. Mur- 
phy's new weather almanac, on a morning whidl 
promised to be '* fair and frosty'* in January, 1838* 
The morning was misty, with rain, which occasion* 
ally became sleet, driving in his face. He courage- 
ously marched on through Whetstone, and crossed 
the dreary regions of Finchley Common, — ^without 
meeting a highwayman, — which was a disappoint^ 
ment, as he had an implicit belief in the continued 
existence of those obsolete contributors to the public 
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imusement. He at length reached the northern 
ascent of Highgate Hill, and his spirits, which were 
somewhat flagging, received a new impulse. The 
mile-stone proclaimed that he was only five miles 
** from the spot where Hicks' Hall formerly stood." 
Onward he went, over Highgate Hill, till he arrived 
at the stone which told him that he was only '^ four 
miles'* from the shrine to which his pilgrimage was 
dedicated. But here was a new attraction — an epi- 
sode in his journey of discovery* He had reached 
Whittington's stone, — and there he read that this 
redoubted thrice Lord Mayor of London had 
passed through these repetitions of glory in the 
years of our Lord 1397, and 1406, and 1419. 
Here then Whittington had sat — ^here he had heard 
Bow Bells — ^here he had thought of his faithful cat 
— here he had returned to cherish his cat once 
more, and to win all the riches of which his cat was 
the original purveyor. But then a thought came 
across him, as to which was the greater man, Whit-* 
tington or Hicks ? If Whittington had one stone 
raised to his memory, Hicks had twenty; Hicks, 
dierefore, must be the greater man. Who was 
Hicks ? Where was Hicks' Hall ? He was only 
four miles '< from the spot where Hicks' Hall for- 
Rierly stood ;" the problem would be soon solved. 
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> He at length reached Islington Green, stopping 
not to gaze upon the suhurhan gentility of H olio- 
way » nor going out of his way to admire the architec- 
tural grandeur of Highhury. He was now x)nly 
*' one mile from the spot where Hicks' Hall for-' 
merly stood.*' The stone which proclaimed this 
great truth reared its proud head, unencumhered by 
houses, at a distinguished distance from the foot 
pavement and the high road. It seemed, as he ap* 
proached the scene of Hicks' glories, that there was 
an evident disposition to call attention to the name 
of the immortal ipan, whoever he might have been^ 
He was persuaded that he should now learn all 
about Hicks ; — ^the passers-by must be full of Hicks; 
— the dwellers must reverence Hicks. He went 
into a pastrycook*8 shop opposite the triumphal 
stone. He bought a penny bun, and he thus ad- 
dressed the maiden at the counter : *^ Young woman, 
you have the happiness of living near the spot 
where Hicks' Hall formerly stood. I have walked 
ten miles to see that place. Which is the road ?" 
The young woman replied, " Hicks, the green-grocer, 
lives over the way ; there is no other Hicks about 
here." This was satisfactory. Hicks, the green- 
grocer, must be a descendant of the great Hicks ; so 
he sought Hicks, the green-grocer, and bowing pro* 
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foundly, he asked if he could tell him the way to 
the spot where Hicks' Hall formerly stood. Now 
Hicks, the green^grooer, was a wag, and his wag- 
gery was increased hy living in the keen atmosphere 
of the Angel at Islington, and hy picking up some- 
thing of the wit that is conveyed from the West to 
the East, and from the East to the West,. by the 
omnibuses that arrive every three minutes from the 
Exchange at one end, and from Paddington at the 
other. To Jones, therefore. Hicks answered by 
another question, ** Does your mother know you 're 
out ?"* This was a difficult question for Jedediah 
to answer. He had not communicated to his mother 
— ^good old lady — the object of his journey ; she 
might have disapproved of that object. How could 
Mr. Hicks know he had a mother ? how could he 
know that he had not told his mother all his anx- 
ieties about Hicks* Hall ? He was unable to give 
a reply to Hicks, the green-grocer ; so Hicks, the 
green-grocer, recommended him to get into an omni- 
bus which was standing opposite the door. 

Into the omnibus Jedediah Jones accordingly 
went, and he desired the gentleman, called a conduc- 

* The favourite mode of salutation in the streets, in the 
year 1837. 
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tor, to put him down at the spot where Hicks' Hall 
formerly stood. The gentleman grinned ; and some- 
thing passed between him and another gentleman 
called a cad, which had better be trusted to the im- 
mortality of their unwritten language than be here 
inscribed. On went the omnibus, and after a tedious 
hour Jedediah Jones found the carriage deserted, 
and the conductor bawled out ^* Elephant and Castle, 
Sir." During his progress our worthy schoolmaster 
had put sundry questions to his fellow-passengws 
touching . Hicks' Hall; but he found them of an 
ignorant and perverse generation ; they knew nothing 
of Hicks — ^nothing of Hicks' Hall— nothing of the 
sj)ot where Hicks' Hall formerly stood. The igno- 
rance of the people, he thought, was beyond all 
calculation ; and he determined that not a boy of 
Bamet should not, henceforward, be thoroughly 
informed of matters upon which mankind were called 
upon, by the very mile-stones, to be all-knowing* 

At the Elephant and Castle our traveller had lost 
all traces of Hicks' Hall. The mile-stones had 
forgotten Hicks and his hall. They were full of 
another glory — " the Standard in ComhillJ' What 
was the Standard in Comhill ? Was it the Royal 
Standard, or was it the Union Jack ? Perhaps it 



niiglKt be the flew standard of Wieights and nieasures. 
He was dearly out of the region of Hicks, so he 
vvoold make his way to the Standard at Comhill. 
Who could tell but he might there find the standard 
of the £nglish language, which he had long been 
searching for ? at any rate they would there tell him 
of the place where Hicks' Hall formerly stood. 

-' By the aid of another omnibus our pains-taking 
Jedediah was placed in the busiest throng of the 
liOndbn hive. He was in Comhill. Jones was 
somewhat shy, according to the custom of learned 
Inerf, — and he, therefore, knew not how to address 
Ontf^ of the busy passengers, to inquire about the 
Standard at Comhill# He did, however, at last 
trenture upon a very amiable and gentlemanly-look- 
ing mad,-^— who politely ofiered to show him the 
ctesired spot; The promise was not realised; — ^in 
a moment his £riend slipped from his side ; — ^and 
Jedediah found that his purse containing two 
pounos, seven shillings and sixpence, had vanished 
from his pocket. He forgot the Standard in Com- 
hill; and in despair he threw himself into a Hamp- 
stead stage, resolved not to give up his search after 
Hicks' Hall, although he had only a few shillings 
in his waistcoat pocket* 

H 
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In a mdancholy reverie Jedediab arrived in tim 
Hampstead stage at Camden Town* . He. lamm 
that he ought not to go further, unless he imt 
quite prepared to abandon the original oljeet o£ 
his inquiry. It was a bitter afternoon., Th^ rain 
fdl in torrents. He had a furious appetite,'-rlie 
had lost his purse, — yet still he would not d^ 
till he had found the spot where Hicks' Hall for- 
merly stood. He left the Hampstead stage, and 
there was light enough for him to ascertain whethef^ 
the mile-stones were still faithful to Hickst .<.>A> 
new difficulty presented itself. The mile-stoact in 
Camden Town informed him that he was two fnilft 
Jram St. Giles' pound. What was St. Giles' potmiPr 
Why did a saint require a pound? If it was a poinMi 
sterling was there not a slight anachronism betweni^ 
the name of the current coin and the era id: tM 
saint ? If it were a pound for eattle, was it not 4 
very unsaintly office for the saint to preside over^thtt 
matter of strayed heifers ? He was puzzled r— -e<( 
he got into a cab, being disgusted with the ignor-f 
ance of the people in omnibuses, for the opportunit]r 
of a quiet colloquy with the intelligent looking 
driver. 



(C 



My worthy friend," said Jones, *' we are onljf 
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two miles from St. Giles* pound — what sort of a 
poond is St. Giles' pound ?** *' For the matter of 
that)" said the cab-driver, ^^ I have driv here these 
ten years^ and I never yet seed St. Giles* pound, 
nor Holbom Bars^-^no never, — though we always 
ndrons by tiiem." << Wonderful !" replied Mr. 
Joiiei,<*--^^ then please to drive me to the Standard 
in CofnhilL*' "The Standard in Comhillr-that's 
m good one I^— I should like to know who ever seed 
the Standard in Comhill. Ye knows the Swan 
with two necks in Lad Lane, and the Golden 
CrosSr and the Vite Horse Cellar in Piccadilly, 
but I never heerd of anybody that ever seed the 
Stimdbrd in Comhill." *< Then, sir," said Jones, 
breathlessly, "perhaps you don't know the place 
where Hicks' Hall formerly stood?" "As for 
Hicks' Hall," said the cab-man, " its hall a hum. 
There's no such place, — no more than the Standard 
in Comhill, nor Holbom Bars, nor St. Giles' 
pound, — and my oppinnun is there never wor such 
places, and that they keep their names on the mile- 
stones to bilk the poor cabs out of their back car- 
riage." 

Jedediah Jones was discomfited. He did not 
^te understand the cab-man's solution ; and he 

H 2 
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had a vague notion that if the mile-stones were 
placed with reference to the Post-office, or St. 
Paul's, or some place which did exist, the back 
carriage and other carriage of cab-men and hackney 
coachmen would be better regulated. He, however, 
made the best of his position. He spent one of 
his remaining shillings upon a very frugal dinner ; 
and he bestowed the other upon the coachman of 
a Holyhead mail to convey him back to Bamet, 
without further loss of time or property. 

The history of Hicks' Hall, and the life of Hicks, 
are postponed to a more £tting season. 

C. K. 
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'* It were all ooo as I should love some bright particu- 
lar star, and seek to woo it." — Hblena^ in Jirt Weli thai 
Endt JVelL 



^^^^0^^^^*^^^^^^ 



Y£S, gentle Helena, in thy complaint 

I read my own sad story. For like thee, 

I love ahove my fortune, and adore 

One, like a star in Heaven s high conclave placed. 

Yea, one that 'midst her virgin compeers seen. 

Shines with a radiance so divinely pure. 

That she alone, of all the lovely throng. 

Seems worthy to be gazed at — and the rest, 

Bright tho' they be, but handmaids in her train. 

Well — as a star I '11 woo her — and what time 

I wander forth at evening hour to muse 

In secret shades on my beloved maid. 

And feed in solitude the secret flame, 

I '11 gaze upon the spangled vault of Heaven, 

And, from its fair inhabitants, choose one 

Whose rays serene fall softest on the sense. 
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Andy from all others, steal the constant eye ; 
Though haply there should he, whose glittering sheen 
Might win more careless gasers. Yet that one 
To me shall be the only star in Heaven. 
And I will note its place — and call it mitte^ 
My Annabel — and on each cloudless night 
-Seek out its station with as quick a glance 
As doth the shepherd, when his eye requires 
The favourite lamb in his collected flocks. 
And if, perchance, it should elude my search, 
Hiding in some light cloud its beauteous face, 
I 'U call it virgin modesty, and woo 
The beautiful star to quit its filmy veil, 
And show its lovely countenance. Whilst I 
Will kneel and think it listens to my vqws. 
Such flowing vows of tenderness and truth, . 
As the sweet nightingale in Eastern bowers 
Did never breathe to his beloved Rose. 

R. E. 

May, 1814. 



ROBIN DDU* 

[Robin DdUf the subject of the following legend, died in 
opuleoee from his success in agricultuire, (however ac- 
complished,) and is supposed to have lived near Caer- 
narvon, and the site of his house is still shown. He is 
also believed to have been a prophet, and to have pro- 
phesied about 800 years ago concerning the Menai 
Bridge, saying, ''the time would come when men should 
go from Mona to Caernarvon in half a day,** (of course 
this is to be understood on foot and dry shod). Fiom 
the drcumstance of the prophecy^ though the dates will 
not quite a£p:ee,' an eminent Celtic antiquary conceives 
the subject of the legend to have been Robin Ddu o Von, 
(i. €, of Mona) otherwise called Robin Ddu ab Siancyn 
Blediydd, an eminent poet who flourished from about 
AJ>. 1340 to 1370.] 



Ths autumn was bright as autumn could be, 
And the yellow com waved in the fair valley. 
*^ My good friend," quoth the Diaxvl to Robin Ddu, 
** You must share, if you please, your harvest with 
me. 

* The rhyme will inform the non Celtic reader that Ddu 
(black), is pronounced i?«r. . 
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'^ Remember the bargsin betwixt us two, 
'^ I have been faithful, and thou must be true ; 
'^ Thy crops, Robin Ddu, are wondrous fine, 
^' Half must be thine, and half must be mine." 



*^ Thou art right, my good friend,'* quoth Robin 

Ddu, 
'^ Here is good plenty for thee and for me ; 
" There is half above, and there 's half be|ow» 
*^ And that is enough for two I trow. 

'^ You of the first crop your share shall choose^ 
" And I '11 be content with what you refuse; 
'' Say, which will you give me, the part that is found 
*^ Above in the air, or below in the ground ?' 



^f» 



" Well said, my friend Robin, the portion below 
" Will be most convenient for me I trow ; 
" So take all above ground, as fast as you may» 
" And I will soon carry the rest away." 

^< Come hither, come hither," quoth Robin Ddu, 
" My merry men all, come hither to me ; 
'^ Reap the wheat as close to the ground as you may» 
** And the Diauol may carry the je§t away," 
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They carry the corn, and the barns they fill: 
Quoth the Diatol, ** My good friend, you have 
used me ill ; 
The division seem'd all pretty fair I thought, 
But my share has not tum'd out worth a groat. 
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*^ But now, friend Robin, your match you have 

found, 
'' 111 have of the next crop the part above ground $ 
** So make of the rest the best that you may, 
'* Be quick, Robin Ddu, and bear it away I*' 

'' Come hither, come hither," quoth Robin Ddu, 
My merry men all, come hither to me ; 
Dig up the carrots as fast as you may, 

'^ And the Diaxiol may carry the tops away.*' 

Quoth' the Diatol^ ** You have used me shabbily, 
" And you are no gentleman, Robin Ddu ; 
" But, on the word of an honest man, 
" I'll be even with you yet if I can." 

To a good old age lived Robin Ddu, 

No man in Wales was so great as he. 

And when he was sick, and on death-bed laid. 

These were the last words that Robin said :— - 
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^^ My children, when I am dead and gone, 
^' Ye shall lay my heart upon yonder stone, 
** And watch beside it the live-long day, 
" Till you see what bird will fetch it away." 

When old Robin Ddu was dead and gone, 
They set his heart up high on a stone ; 
And they sat them down and watch'd beside, 
To see what should to the heart betide. 

Pale was every man's cheek with fear 
When they saw the black raven hovering near, 
But> e*er he could stoop to seize his prey. 
The white dove came, and snatch'd it away. 

The dove flew strong, and the dove flew high. 
And she bore the heart aloft to the sky, 
While aU shouted " Hurrah for Robin Ddu ! 
*^ He has cheated one who was blacker than he.**, 



OLD ENOUGH, AND NOT TOO 

OLD. 



BT CHARtES DANCE. 
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Is any one prepared to assert that he is, or ever 
wa8> of an age, answering precisely to the descrip* 
tion contained in the ahove text? In reference 
to reading, to experience, and to knowledge — the 
result of both — some are neither old enough, nor 
too (Ad ; some are not old enough, yet too old ; and 
some are old enough, and too old at the sftme time* 
Knowlec^el What is knowledge? That which 
fUl wish for but none possess. He who hasr least 
thinks he has most ; while he who has most, has 
pilly learned that he knows nothing. It is a ladder^ 
up which men toil and toil ; but, ere they reach the 
top their heads ful — they fall, and the grave re* 
eeives them* It is a plank, one end of which rests 
on the vessel of life, while the other hangs sus^ 
pended over the sea of eternity : men walk out upon 
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it until they lose their balance, and then — but hold 
— I am putting too serious a head to a comic tale : 
I have digressed when I ought to have progressed. 
For shame t I am old enough to know better, and 
yet not old enough to profit by it. The history of 
one man is, mutatis mutandis, the history of a 
million. Listen, then, gentle reader, to the biogra- 
phy of a million of thy fellow-creatures, and^ if thou 
art not too old, turn it to account. 

Peter Posthumous began the world imder ci^ 
fumstances unfavourable to him in point of time. 
Had he been bom one week sooner,-— that is, had 
he been seven days older, he would have been a ridt 
man — ^at all events a rich boy« He was the son of 
respectable parents^ but his father had offended kis 
father by a clandestine marriage ; and the old gen:* 
deman, one of those '' fathers with flinty heartay*^ 
whom ^' no tears can melt, had disinherited his 80D^ 
'. — and in order to insm*e his never enjoying any 
portion of his wealth, had bequeathed it to the 
eldest child of such marriage, wh6 should chance 
to be alive at the father's decease* Peter tatpi 
into the world on the day week on which his fattier 
went out of it> and was therefore not quitch old 
enough to obtain five thousand a year* ' ; 
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"And will the poor child theo get nothing?" 
inquired his anxious mother. " Nothing,'* was the 
answer. Peter neither heeded it nor heard it. He 
was not M enough — his time was ntd come. 

He remained in the country under his mother's> 
care until his twelfth year, during which time he 
was. frequently invited to children's parties, given 
by the gentry of the neighbourhood, and always 
had his. own consent to go; but he never went, 
because his mother thought him rather too young. 
At the age of twelve she removed with him to 
London^ and placed him at a preparatory school. 
This proceeding was attended with some difficulty, 
owing to his mother's excessive tenderness ; for she 
considered him scarcely old enough to encounter 
the hardships of a boy's school, and decidedly too 
old for a girl's* However the matter was comprb-* 
mised by his being sent to a seminary for young 
gentlemen, superintended by two old ladies; and 
here he was destined to remain, in order that he 
might be un^tted for transfer to a foundation school, 
to which his mother had been promised that he 
should, in due time, be presented. Due time, 
however, was, with Peter, what *' due notice" is 
in a play bill — it never came. When the vacancy 
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occurred which gave the governor of the sehocd kit 
opportunity of fulfilling his promise^ it was duk' 
covered that Peter was two months too old to be;* 
admitted. His mother felt the disappointment monr' 
than he did. What was to be done? He was 
too 6ld to remain longer where he was, and she 
could not afford to send him elsewhere at «n i]i-i> 
creased expense. Home> therefore, he went once' 
more, and at home he remained, codcQing aifd' 
coddled* Out-of-door amusement he was for isome 
time a stranger to« He was now too - old for 
children's partiesy and not old enough for othets; 
He was top young to be allowed to go to a theatre 
by himself, and too old, for reasons best known t^' 
his mother, to be seen about with her;' 

» . 

A friend pocured the promise of a c^omal ap*' 
pointment for him; but when he presented .jhimseff 
for examination, he was politely bowed out on the' 
score of youth. The year which he waited in ^sx»^ 
pectation of this, just carried him over the age at 
which he might else have been admitted into thr 
counting-house of a merchant, who was a particukor 
friend of his mother ; but unfortunately also a par* 
ticular man, with certain rules, which nothing oouM. 
induce him to break. Peter at length, (and 
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was Peter at fiill length, for he had grown to be 
sax, feet high, aod was too old to grow any longer) 
findiiig that . his mother's looking out for him did 
not answer, began to think of looking out for him* 
self; and, as the state of subjection in which he 
was still kept deprived him of other opportunities, 
looked out of window. His looking out of his own 
window would have been harmless enough^ but he 
contract^ a habit of looking in at an opposite one^ 
an^ thus laid the foundation of future troubles. 
A| the s€tCQnd*floor window of the house immedir 
at^ i^cmg the dwelling of Mrs. and Master Pos- 
thkumOi^ there daily 8at» and looked, and worked, 
Miss Ogle^ the tall and only daughter of a wealthy, 
and retired tradesman. By degrees Miss Og^e. 
worked less and looked more ; after a while, there 
was a ]pQk between every stitch, and at length ii.was 
eiiden^ even to Peter, that she had an eye to him 
and none to her needle. There were some doubts > 
as to the degree of consistency of Peter's head« but. 
that bis heart was soft, is beyond question. He 
could not resist. the fascination of Miss Ogle's eye — 
ha was not old enough. . Peter wrote three notes to> 
Miss Ogle — Miss Ogle sent three answers to Peter* 
— ^Peter submitted the whole correspondence to. 
his mother-— his mother wrote one long letter. to. 
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Mr. Ogle — Mr. Ogle sent one short answer to tke* 
mother; *^ He was not old enough:" — the nekt 
morning Mr. Ogle's house and Peter's heart w«!e 
both « to let." 

. Mrs. Posthumous had a general eye to busineas, 
and though all her endeavours to provide for her 
son were fruitless, she contrived during one of them 
to provide for herself; she married again. Her 
new husband allowed our hero undisturbed posses- 
sion of his mother's moderate income^ but declined 
receiving him into his establishment. Peter wes 
now upon his own hands, and a heavier weight no 
hands could have to carry. Sick and tired of hang 
met, whenever he attempted to obtain some oceupa- 
tion» with the answer, that he was not old enough, 
he determined to wait until at least that objection 
should be removed* Accordingly he yawned, slepi, 
dreamt, ate, drank, pottered, and muddled away hk 
life, until an accidental peep into the first leaf o 
the family Bible, opened his eyes to the fact of hi 
being eight-and-forty — ^he stared with astonishmen 
•^from which astonishment he^never thoroughly i 
covered until he was fifty. '^ At all events,'* sf 
he to himself, *' I am notu old enough to marr 
and he proposed to a buxom widow, next to w) 
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hfe had sat at church every Sunday for three years. 
Her answer had nothing hut novelty to recommend 
it : '' He was too old.'* The time for acute sensi* 
hility^ if ever he possessed it, was gone by — ^but 
Peter was chagrined. " Too old — too old,** maU 
tered he to himself ; **' is one never to be the right 
age for anything? It was but just now, that I 
was too young for everything." But Peter was a 
dreamer, and his ^^ just now*' was more than thirty 
years ago. The widow's answer, however, made a 
more permanent impression upon him than any pre- 
vious incident of his life had made. He gave up 
dreaming, and passed ten years in positive reflection. 
During these ten years, he made two other attempts 
to get married : his propositions were both rational, 
more so, perhaps, than might have been expected 
from the unmeaning tenor of his life, but they 
were both rejected, and for the old reason. On the 
second of these occasions, he felt more excitement 
than he had ever felt since the days of Miss Ogle. 
** If I am too old to marry,'' said he, in a fit as 
near to desperation as his nature admitted of,' ** I am 
too old to live," and he raised a pistol to his 
head — " but no," he added, " no— I am at least 
old enough to know better," — and his resolution 
went off instead of his pistol. A few days restored 
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hhn to his habitual calmness — ^to his last new state 
of reflection. He was now, as I have shown, sixty 
years of age. In a short time, illness came iipon 
him — and illness was for once a welcome visitor. 
He Was delighted — at length he had got something 
to do-^-^at length he felt an interest about himself, 
which he had never felt before. ^^ Ha I ha I doc^ 
tor,'' said he, to his medical adviser, ^^ ha ! ha ! 
I've got the gout.'* " Nonsense, my dear Sir,** 
said the doctor, ^^you have the gout, indeed I you're 
not old enough." '< Don't talk to me about not 
being old enough," said Peter, '^ do you mean to 
assert that I'm too old ?" << Certainly not," re- 
plied the doctor, ^^ you can't be too old to have the 
gout." " Then I don't care," said Peter, " thank 
heaven, there is still something that I'm not too 
old for." Thus passed Peter's life until he was 
seventy. One evening, about three years since, he 
was musing, during a temporary absence of pain, 
upon the circumstances of his past life — or rather. 
Upon the circumstance — ^for nothing stood out with 
Sufficient prominence to break the level of the dis- 
tant view. *' What a strange thing is this life I" 
said he ; ^* one is always either not old enough, or 
too old for everything. Surely it cannot be with all 
people as it has been with me, for I liavo lately 
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read of many who have led lives of activity, and 
been serviceable to their fellow-creatures-— while I, 
though I have harmed no one, have done good to no 
one — ^would that I had been earlier taught to think 
for myself I*' After a short pause, during which, 
the oppression produced by the only intense thoughts 
he • had ever had, was relieved by the only tears he 
had ever shed, he thus continued : ** Even now, it 
may not be too late ; when I get well, I will act 
differently; I am not too old to mend, and I am 

yet old enough to become ** — " Nothing " was 

the answer of King Death. 

Peter neither heeded nor heard it. He toas old 
enough— 4>ut his time wis come. 



i^ 



ADDRESS TO MELANCHOLY. 



WRITTEN BY A MANIAC, IN THE RETREAT 

NEAR YORK. 



^t^^^^0^0^f^^^f^ 



Spirit of Darkness ! from yon lonely shade. 
Where fade the virgin roses of the spring ; 

Spirit of Darkness I hear thy fav'rite maid. 
To sorrow's harp her wildest anthems sing. 

Ah ! how has love despoil*d my earliest bloomy 
And flung my charms as to the wint'ry wind ; 

Ah I how has love hung o'er thy trophied tomb 
The spoils of genius, and the wreck of mind. 

High rides the moon the silent heaven along ; 

Thick fall the dews of midnight o'er the ground ; 
Soft steals the lover, when the morning song 

Of waken 'd warblers thro' the woods resound. 
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Then I with thee> my solemn vigils keep, 
And at thine altar take my lonely stand ; 

Again my lyre, unstrung, I sadly sweep, 

While Love leads on the dance, with harp in 
hand. 

High o'er the woodlands Hope's gay meteors 
shone. 

And thronging thousands bless'd the ardent ray ; 
I tum'd, but found Despair on her wild roam, 

And with the demon bent my hither way. 



Soft o'er the vales she blew her bugle-hom, 
" Oh where, Maria, whither dost thou stray ? 

Return, thou false maid, to the echoing sound— 
I flew, nor heeded the sweet syren's lay. 



tf 



Hail, Melancholy I to yon lonely tower 

I turn, and bail thy time-worn turret's mine. 

Where flourish fair the night-shade*s deadly flowers, 
And dark and blue the wasting tapers burn. 

Then, oh t my Edwin, does thy spirit greet. 

In Fancy*s maze, thy loved and wandering maid ; 

Soft thro* the bower, thy shade Maria meet. 
And lead her onward thro' the myrtle bower. 
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Oh I come with me^ and hear the song of eve. 
Far sweeter ^Eur, than the loud shouts of war ; 

List to the pantings of the whispering breeze. 
Dwell in past woes, or sorrows yet unborn. 

We have a tale, and song may charm these shades. 
Which cannot rouse to life Maria's mind ; 

Where Sorrow's captives, hail thy once-loved maid, 
To joy a stranger, and to grief resigned* 

Edwin, farewell I go take my last adieu ; 

Ah ! could my bursting bosom tell thee more : 
Here, parted, here I &om love, from life, from you ; 

I pour my song, as on a foreign shore. 

But stay, rash youth ! the sun has climbed on high, 
The night is past, the shadows all are gone ; 

For lost Maria breathe th' eternal sigh, 
And waft thy sorrows to the gates of mom. 



A NIGHT IN SWITZERLAND. 



m^^f^l^^^i^^^a 



On a fine summer's evening, some years since, dufT 
ing 8 ramble on and about the beautiful shores of 
the lake of Lucerne, on emerging from a rocky der 
file, I came suddenly upon an object, whost solitary 
and picturesque situation strongly attracted my atten- 
tion. It was the ruins of a small chapel, of simple 
and somewhat rude architecture*, which stood jtisi 
above the lake itself, and immediately at the foot of 
the southern extremity of the Righi. The latest 
rays of the sun, then sinking behind the lofty moun* 
tains of the opposite Underwald, reflected as they 
were in the golden mirror of the tranquil waters, 
lighted up the Gothic building itself, and tinged^ 

* Galled Eindlindsmor4 Capell, " The Chapel of the 
Infantidde." It was, when huilt, dedicated to " The Holy 
Innocents," t. e., the Children of Bethlehem murdered hy 
order of Herod. 
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with a rich amber hue, the dark green moss and ivy, 
with which the hand of time, or of man, had ahnost 
cased its else grey surface. I paused to contemplate 
a scene, whose calm and silent magnificence con- 
trasted powerfully with the toppling crags, and 
bounding precipices, the gushing streams, and roar> 
ing cataracts, which at every turn had met my view, 
and startled my ears during the last two hours, and 
taking my seat within the porch of the deserted 
sanctuary, I enjoyed to the full that repose of the 
Senses, which is so grateful to us after circumstances 
have for a time kept them in a state of unwonted 
activity. 

Afiter some time so spent, I observed a figure slowly 
advancing towards the chapel from the opposite 
direction. It was that of a venerable looking matiy 
tall and slightly bent with age, but still of a majestid 
appearance, and with a countenance that, while il 
6poke peace and good will, seemed to look forward 
beyond this earth, with that cheerful resignation^ 
which shows at once the firmness and humility of 
a well regulated hope. In his younger days he 
must have been of the very first order of fine forms, 
one of those true descendants of our ancient and 
warlike mountaineers, a gigantic race,, who handled 
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the enonnotis battle-axe, or the still more ponderous 
massue*f ynth the same ease with which their 
d^enerate posterity wield the comparatively petty 
weapons of the present day. His mild blue eyes 
had lost their fire, but not their fenrency, and as, 
seemingly unconscious of surrounding objects, he 
bent his steps to where a font and an altar were still 
perceptible, and, sinking before the crucifix placed 
there, prayed with a silent but sincere devotion. I 
instinctively rose from my seat, and standing unco- 
vered, paid a mute deference to what my mind in« 
stantly acknowledged as true and unsophisticated 
piety. " What a beautiful, what a powerful pic- 
ture," thought I, " is pure devotion — lovely in 
itself, there is a magic in it, whose talismanic voice 
speaks to every bosom — no trifler so vain, no world- 
ling so ambitious, no fool so idiotic, nor no criminal 
so hardened, that at sight of a fellow being, with 
humble voice^ pouring forth his tribute of praise^ 
he does not at least for a moment acknowledge a 
sympathy of feeling, and so rise an atom in the scale 
of virtue. Tell me not of beliefs, of schools, nor 
of sectSi such nice distinctions I leave to cooler 

* Huge knotted clubs ; generally formed of the roots, or 
other fibrous parts of oak or beech, and studded at the 
heafy end with nails or sharp points of iron* 
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heads, and colder hearts; to those who can. sohe 
the mighty mystery of the creation, aa though it 
were a mathematical problem, and measure and 
parcel out the mercy of an infinite God by sqqans 
and decimals. May their knowledge profit them ! 
To me it is enough to know that all religions 
breathe, or should breathe, humility to heaven, and 
charity upon earth ; and that there is not a Teie^ 
that in its honest worship is thus attuned, but finds 
an echo in every kindred breast, until the blcsaed 
song, hymned by myriads, swells into one universal 
anthem of praise i" 

He whom I was observing at this momeiit arose, 
and after a short pause, began to retrace his stqM. 
An instinctive respect for those thoughts, by whksh 
I felt he must be occupied, made me at first \o^ 
to obtrude my presence upon him, but curioaity, 
powerfully awakened, soon mastered every o^ier 
consideration, and, throwing myself in hb way,- 1 
introduced myself to his notice by a casual obtar- 
vation on the exquisite beauty of the surrounding 
scenery. He replied to me most courteously, >aiid 
by his demeanour and style of language, convinced 
me that he was by education and habits above that 
humble station of Hfe in which the simplicity of hia 
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costume had induced me to class him. Proceeding 
in our conversation, I took occasion to remark to 
lam, that I was a stranger in that part of the 
oountry, and begged his advice as to a lodging for 
the night. He replied, that any assistance which 
•he could render was heartily at my service, and 
then* with much politeness^ asked me many ques- 
tions as to the length and object of my journey ; 
•and finding by my answers that I was a perfect 
master of my time, and desirous only of passing it 
agreeaUyt he said, " It is certainly an equivocal 
hospitality that I offer in saying that I shall be 
moat happy po give you a night's lodging at my 
dwelling, for it is situated in a sequestered spot^ 
.beyond the lofty mountain before us, and conse- 
quently at a considerable distance from where we 
now are, while by pursuing your course direct lo 
the town of Brunnen, you would undoubtedly find 
.speedier and better accommodation. You are, how- 
ever,'* he continued, '^ young, and at your age a 
league or two more or less in my day's march 
would not have cost me a thought." I told him 
that any hesitation on my part could proceed but 
from my fear of subjecting him to inconvenience. 
/< No ceremony of that sort, I beg," said he ; 
** Switzerland is the land of hospitality, and, coun- 
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tnrman or stranger, you are equally welcome to $uch 
poor cheer as my habitation affords. 

Without more ado I accepted his offer, and mend- 
ing our pace, we were soon at the foot of the Giant 
Righi*, up whose toilsome side my veteran conduc- 
tor proceeded as though we had been on an uninter- 
rupted plain. The sun had long sunk beneath the 
western horizon, and the soft twilight of a rich sum* , 
mer's evening was fading fast before the night sha- 
dows of earth. Here and there, however, a solitary 
planet already shone out in the brightening canopy 
tibove ; and by the time we had reached the roost 
.elevated part of that extremity of the Righi which 
overlooks the town of Schwytz, the star-paved 
heavens were at their lustrous meridian* We 
paused, aUke to rest our wearied limbs, and to enjoy 
the gorgeous display of Nature's nocturnal splen- 
dour. Almost oppressed with wonder and delight, 
for it was the first time I had been witness to such a 
scene, I stood awhile motionless and mute, as though 
unwilling to break the deep and awful silence which 
reigned around. At length my companion turning 

* The path here alluded to passes over the lowest sum- 
mit of the Righi, and never exceeds one third of that 
inountain*8 height at the point called the Righi Coulm« 
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to ihe> said, ** If your taste, my young friend, agrees 
with mine, you will scarcely regret the toil which is 
at last repaid hy such a sight as this. Believe me, 
they know little of Nature, or of her unending glories, 
who confine their watchings of her various evolu- 
tions to what may he observed from the low grounds. 
Far be it from me to decry her loveliness on the 
lake, or in the valley, but if there she is beautiful, 
here she is sublime ; and man, when he finds him- 
seii far above the terrestrial world, and as it were in 
the midst of the bodies of light, feels an innate lof- 
tiness' of soul that almost gives him place in the 
celestial hierarchy* All withiii him partakes of the 
glorious elevation, but with this undeviating reserve, 
that in proportion as his senses are exalted his spirit 
bcksomes humbled, and he never acknowledges mor« 
tal firaiky so fully as when nearest to divine perfec-^ 
tion.'* 

I could not but agree with these reflections, sug- 
gested as they were by the circumstances of the 
moment, and truly the scene was such as to awaken 
in the mind every lofty sentiment of which it is 
capable. Though actually on the earth, we did not 
seem to be of it. We were far above the ordinary 
haunts of men, and not a sound that could remind 
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US of human occupations reached our ears. Thtf 
tibkle of the small sheep-bell, and the deeper tone 
of those more sonorous instruments, which as thejf: 
hang round the necks of the grazing herds make Oisr 
mountain music, had now alike ceased. The flodcff 
were in their folds, and every chalet had opened to 
give rest and shelter to its homed tenants. Tht 
sh^herd and the herdsman slept, and even ihur 
faithful bandog slumbered, or watched his fleecy 
charge in silaice. His en^oues, the wolf and wild 
boar were in their lairs; or if yet on their aecrat 
prowl, dared not to utter a sound that might betrvf 
their furtive track. The soaring eagle had winged 
his way to his rocky deft, and the sweet song of the 
nightingale, or the owlet's hoarse sereeeh) were aiOul 
unknown in this lofty region. Between us and the 
world there seemed to be an interregnum of ^ibt as 
well as of sound. The mists that at this seasoit 
seldom fail to rise from the valley below, reach not 
above midway up the mountain's side : there they 
hang, forming an impenetrable veil to hkn who 
looks downward from its summit. , All below was 
dark — all around indistinct — ^while above^ brigirt 
and brilliant. Night sat on her ethereal throne^ 
with the fuU pomp and galaxy of her starry oourt 
glittering around her. 
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We might have remained much longer lost in this 
sublime contemplation, but time was wearing, and 
this airy enchantment of the vision must be socmer 
Of later quitted to satisfy the cravings of the grosser 
senses. We therefore began our course down the 
opposite side of the mountain, and after a rapid de-f 
scent of upwards of half an hour, we found ourselves 
enveloped in the mist which came ciurling up from 
the lake, and from the river, and soon curtained from 
our sight the blue vault on which we had lately 
gazed with so much delight. Another half hour 
biotight us- fairly to the Righi*s base, and as we 
quitted that, and stretched along the adjoining 
plaiU) the objects of earth were again revealed to us 
by Ae medium of an ordinary starlight night. 

Arrived at length on the margin of the small lake 
of Lowertz, my companion pointed to the pictu- 
Mflqtfe little island in its centre, and told me that he 
^re lived in complete and solitary retirement. I 
had of^en heard of the beauty and singularity of this 
g&n of the waters, and was not a little pleased to 
find that my wish to visit it was likdy to hie so 
agreeably gratified. His skiff, the sole equipage of 
this insular monarch, we found moored to a stake 
driven in the shore, and it soon transported us to 
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the regal residence, a small but comfortable abode, 
fitted up in the style of a hermitage* Near it was a 
chapel built in peculiar good taste, but which the 
old man told me existed long before his coming, 
and had been from time immemorial a celebrated 
resort for pilgrims, who arrived even in these ^ys 
from the remote parts of Switzerland, and from fo'^ 
reign countries. While my host occupied himself 
in preparing our frugal repast, I could not forbear 
strolling about the narrow limits of this exquisite 
spot, which now presented itself to the view under a 
novel aspect. The moon, which then rose late, 
had just begun to tip the lofty edges of the snr^ 
rounding mountains with her rich yellow beam, and 
as the growing brightness of the eastern horizon 
announced her radiant coming, the tributary fires of 
the more oriental stars gradually merged in her regal 
flood of light. The dark tops of the towering pin^ 
were the first objects blanched by her rays, and thiey 
looked like so many giant warriors in silver casques* 
But her crescent car, continuing its upward course, 
soon raised her far above the envious mountain's 
shade, and on she sailed in her pride of beauty, kiss* 
ing the earth with her amorous beams, and seeming 
to call on all her votaries to come forth and do hom* 
age to their tutelar planet. 
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At this moment a new object of attraction stood 
dearly out, which until then the darkness of its sur- 
rounding scenery had prevented my observing. This 
was the ruin of a majestic tower, which reared its 
proud head from among the lesser foliage, and vied 
in height almost with the tall pine itself. I was 
advancing to reconnoitre more closely this Gothic 
structure, and to feast my eyes upon its time-added 
beauties, when the voice of my host recalled me to 
a more substantial repast. 

Seated at his hospitable board, I could not refrain 
from dilating on the various charms of his little ter- 
ritory : the soft tranquillity of its crystal lake, and 
the grandeur of the amphitheatre of mountains, by 
which this fairy isle and its surrounding waters 
seemed shut out by nature from the rest of the 
world. After our meal I asked him to tell me what 
he knew as to its history, and that of the Gothic 
structure upon it. " History," said he, " has I 
believe recorded little that would serve your purpose, 
but popular tradition has not been idle. You shall 
hear." We drew our seats on either side the fire, 
which even in the summer season the keen night 
air from the mountains, and the cold damps rising 

K 
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from the lake> made desirable^ and I listened atten- 
tively while the narrator thus proceeded : — 

'* With regard to the island itself, the belief in 
this country is that it, as well as the insulated rock, 
its neighbour, were originally a part of the main 
land, and that their present station is the conse- 
quence of one of those great convulsions of the earth 
that are, unfortunately, but too common in Switzer- 
land ; and which, whether partaking of the nature 
of the avalanche, or of the yet more terrific earth- 
quake, have been known, in so many instances^ to 
change for leagues around the whole face of the 
province where they occur. This opinion, if an. 
erroneous one, has been shared by many of the mor^ 
enlightened class ; and geologists, on comparing tbi> 
nature of this rocky soil with that of the opposite. 
Righi, have declared their belief that they were for« 
merly one and the same mass*. Hdwever this may 
be, and to whatever revolution of nature they owe 

* The Italian naturalist, Gualandrl, in a work published 
at Venice about the year 1 780, and entitled " Lettre Ode 
poriche," (?iyes the same idea of the oiij^in of these little 
islands. He, indeed, denominates the lake itself *' 11 lago 
di Lava.** 
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their birth, it is certain that they have existed in their 
present state during many centuries, since some of 
our most ancient chronicles make mention of the 
island of Schwanan, and its impregnable castle. By 
whom or when this latter was built is lost in obli- 
vion ; but it is believed that its founder was a valiant 
adventurer from some part of Germany, who, in 
those chivalrous times, when warriors were better 
known by their assumed designations or devices 
than by their family names, took to himself the title 
of * The Knight of the Swan,' and baptized his in- 
fant fortress by the same appellation*. His succes- 
sors, it is stated, continued to enjoy their heredi- 
tary stronghold during many generations, practising, 
daring that time, more or less, according to their 
individual degree of ferocity, daring outrages upon 
the defenceless inhabitants of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and exercising the feudal trade of robbery and 
murder on all such unfortunate travellers by land or 
by lake as chance brought within their swoop. In 
order to carry on this oppressive and piratical system 
with safety and impunity, these noble outlaws had 

* Schwanan in German signifies swan. The celebrated^ 
historian, Stumpt, in his chronicles asserts that the arms of 
the possessors of this castle at the time of its destruction 
consisted of <* a white cygnet or swan." 

k2 
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recourse to a measure of mean precaution, but too> 
common in those barbarous ages. This was to do 
a certain homage, and pay a certain fine, in acknow-* 
ledgment of feudal vassalage to the nearest sovereign 
power, which, in return, afforded protection, asylum, 
or revenge, as the case might require, to all such as 
thus enlisted under its regal banner. Thus the 
Barons of Schwanan enrolled themselves as posses- 
sors in fief under the royal House of Hapsburg, and, 
upheld in all they did by that formidable power, 
they fearlessly continued their atrocities to the ruin 
of many And the terror of all. Justice, however, 
though tardy in its arrival, overtook at length these 
despoilers of a peaceful country ; and the last of 
their line, a grim and relentless tyrant, together with 
his castle, fell a victim to the roused vengeance of a 
persecuted people. 

*' It was in the beginning of the fourteenth century 
that Ulric, then Castellin of Schwanan's tower, 
in one of his hunting excursions, saw and became 
enamoured of a young damsel whose parents dwelt 
just beyond the town of Art, and who from her 
exquisite beauty and modesty was known for miles 
around by the appellation of * the valley's pride.' 
Unaccustomed to bridle his licentious passions, he 
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in this case as in others gave them full sway ; since 
where the insidious ministry of his rank and station 
failed the more direct alternative of violence was sure 
to succeed. So it was with this defenceless girl, 
who was surprised by some of his emissaries and 
carried off to the stronghold of ruffianism, where 
her own hand put an end at once to her shame and 
her sufferings. But if she could not be saved she 
could at least be revenged, and the brothers of the 
poor victim, havings by a daring stratagem, got 
entrance into the castle, surprised the ravisher alone 
upon the rampart walls, where, after an obstinate 
resistance, he fell beneath their swords, and his 
body was thrown into the lake below. The ven- 
geance of the Lord Paramount, the redoubted 
Count of Hapsburg, was still to be dreaded. A 
general insurrection was the sole resource, and the 
peasantry, who had too long groaned under the 
oppressor's rod, heard with delight the tocsin of 
war sounded by these brave champions. Thus the 
whole country, rising en masse to complete the 
work of freedom so well begun, were so fortunate 
as to obtain the powerful aid of the inhabitants of 
Schwytz. By their assistance the castle was re- 
gularly besieged, and being taken and plundered 
was given a prey to the devouring flames; the 
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centre tower, oii whose walls the tyrant fell, being 
alone preserved to serve as a lasting monument of 
guilt and retribution. Thus far our chronicles in- 
form us on this subject, but superstition, which 
when it takes up the 6ause of virtue is often more 
effective than the best lessons of human wisdom, 
hab been sufficiently active here, and the historical 
picture, shadowed by distance and enveloped in 
legendary terrors, produces a powerful and useful 
result upon the untaught minds of the vulgar. 
Once every year — ^so says the common tradition— on 
the anniversary of the scene of blood, just at mid- 
night, loud thunder shakes the whole island, pierdng 
shrieks are heard proceeding from the old tower. 
The spectre of the maiden- appears on the turrets' 
height invoking the vengeance of heaven, — suddenly 
there is a clashing of swords, and the tyrant and 
his pursuers renew their desperate contest, which 
ends but with the first dawn of the morning light, 
when the vanquished Baron is hurled into the lake, 
and the spectre, for awhile content, vanishes, nor is 
again known to trouble the world's repose until the 
same day on the following year." 



FROM THE PORTUGESE 
OF BOCAGE. 



Hard-hearted girl ! thy dark blue eyes 

The amethyst's bright stone supplies ; 

That polish*d hand, those taper fingers, 

Where oft in thought my warm lip lingers, 

Are form*d from out some silver mine. 

And in its ^gid beauties shine. 

Thy locks, which rival Sol's bright ray, 

When first he gilds the new-bom day, 

Where lies concealed that subtle net, 

Whose meshes have my heart beset, 

In native gold's bright branches wave. 

Of gold, which holds mankind its slave, 

Of gold, whose splendours aU are lost 

In sorrow for the woes they cost. 

Thy breast, which frozen age would warm, 

To alabaster owes its charm — 

Through which Love owns his sharpest dart, 

Though sped with force, ne'er reach'd thy heart. 
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Why hope I then that breast to move, 
Or by my sighs to gain thy love ? 
With coldness why do I upbraid 
One who of metals and of stones is made ? 



0*0^f^r^^^^^*^^ 



FROM SOCAGE. 

The heart that fondly loves, how well it knows, 
How envies it, thy happy fate, sweet rose I 
On Flora's breast you drew your earliest breath. 
And on my Mary's met a blissful death. 



THE ABBE SICARD. 



The Abbt^ Sicard, for some time the assistant and 
afterwards the successor of the Abbt5 L*Ept5e, in his 
celebrated institution for the education of the deaf 
and dumb, greatly improved the method of instruct- 
ing them ; for, while he retained the system of arti- 
ficial signs contrived by the latter, he soon found 
that the intellectual education of his pupils should 
be the chief object of his efforts, and in the pursuit 
of this object he struck out for himself a new path. 
An opportunity soon occurred for the development 
of his plan, by his appointment as teacher to a 
school established at Bordeaux by the then arch- 
bishop Monsieur Champion de Cice, and among 
the first pupils presented for admission were a boy 
and his sister belonging to a numerous and indigent 
family, of whom five were deaf and dumb. They 
lived in an obscure cottage, and the sole occupation 
of John Massieu (the name of the boy) had been to 
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tend his father's flock of sheep, amidst heaths and 
forests ; and whatever hahits he had contracted were 
those of savage life. On being brought to Bor- 
deaux, for the purpose, as he thought, of looking 
after other flocks, his astonishment and alarm at the 
new objects he beheld were extreme. His suspi- 
cions were awakened by every look directed towards 
him, and he shrunk from all intercourse with those 
who sought his confidence. His dull and vacant 
countenance, his timid and embarrassed air, his 
frigid and sullen reserve, aU denoted a being (as 
those who beheld him thought) unsusceptible of 
education, and forming certainly the most strikii^ 
contrast to what he afterwards became. But by 
judicious management the prospect at length Inright- 
ened ; his faculties were developed, his intellectual 
powers were gradually excited and exercised; his 
capacity for receiving instruction expanded, and he 
made rapid strides in the acquisition of knowledge. 
He became distinguished by his intelligence, acute* 
ness, and general information ; was not only con- 
versant with literature, but wrote with clearness, 
facility, and elegance ; and many of his answers to 
questions put to him by strangers attending the 
Abbe's lectures at Paris, or in private societies, are 
remembered and recorded for their beauty md ori- 
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ginality. Such was his reply when asked to define 
the meaning of the word gratitude, — that it was the 
memory of the heart. A memory deeply engraven, 
no douht, upon his own, towards his preceptor and 
benefactor ; and we may, therefore, pronounce with 
<»rtainty that the happiest incident of his life was 
the success of the following letter, addressed to the 
brother of the First Consul, in obtaining the re- 
storation of the good man to his beloved pupils, or, 
as he usually called them, his children. 

In the storms of the revolution he had been twice 
snfitched away from them ; conveyed to the Abbaye 
on the memorable 2nd of September, he escaped 
assassination through the courageous humanity of 
A watch-maker, of the name of Monnot, among the 
crowd, who, throwing himself between the assassins 
and their victim, cried out, — '* This is the Abbc^ 
Sicard, one of the most useful men in the country, — 
^d strike you shall through my body ere you reach 
him." The Abbi^ then spoke himself in these 
words : *' I am the teacher of the deaf and dumb, 
jand, as there are more of these unhappy beings 
among the poor than among the rich, I belong 
more to you than to them/' This produced the 
desired effect ; the murderers took him into their 
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arms, embraced him, and offered to bear him in 
triumph to his own house; but he, as he relates 
himself, by a strange and ill-judged scruple, refused 
to go, alleging that, as he had been committed to 
prison by a constituted authority, so ought he to 
remain until liberated by the same. Accordingly 
remaining two days longer within those fatal walls, 
he had nearly fallen a second time into the hands of 
the assassins. But contriving meanwhile to make 
known to the national legislative assembly the con- 
dition in which he was, and the noble conduct of 
Monnot, by a letter to the president, the assembly 
passed a decree that that brave man had deserved 
well of his country. The Commune, nevertheless, 
although aware of the general interest which Sicard 
inspired, passed to the order of the day upon that 
decree ; nor was it till further exertions on the part 
of his friends that he obtained his liberty. Lafond- 
Ladebat, a member of the Assembly, went himself 
to the infamous Chabot, one of the instigators of 
the massacre, (whom he scarcely knew,) to demand 
the life of his friend, while Monsieur Pastoret drew 
up, with Romme and HtJrault de Sechelles, mem- 
bers of the Committee of public instruction, an order 
which commanded the Commune to set at liberty the 
instructor of the deaf and dumb. The sanguinary 
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tribunal at length obeyed, and, while Chabot ha- 
rangued the people in favour of Sicard, the municipal 
officer, Guiraut, went to take him out of prison* 
He repaired immediately to the Assembly, accom- 
panied by Monnot ; they were received with raptures, 
and the members, affected to tears, ran towards the 
bar to his embrace. The honours of the sitting 
were decreed to him, and, upon the motion of Cha- 
bot, he was restored immediately to his pupils ; and, 
solely engaged and occupied by them during the 
reign of terror, he escaped further persecution. But 
having afterwards incurred the displeasure of the 
Directory by his religious sentiments, he was in- 
cluded in their list of thirty-nine journalists, as the 
editor of the Annales Catholiques, and sentenced to 
deportation ; nor could the indignation of the public, 
though evident, obtain the erasure of his name firom 
the fatal list, yet it may have contributed to his re- 
maining unmolested in the obscure concealment 
which he sought in the Faubourg St. Marceau ; 
whence, as we have stated, the following letter was 
the immediate cause of his liberation and restora-< 
tion to his children. 

CiTOYEN, 

Yous 6tes le frere de notre consul supreme, il 
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connoit les sourds-muets k son retour d'ltalie, nous 
alld,ines tons chez lui, nous voulions le prior de 
nous faire rendre notre ami, notre p^re, le bon 
Sicard ; le portier ^toit m^chant, et nous emp^cha 
d'entrer. Le Gc^n^ral Tapprit, et envoya un de ses 
camarades k Tinstitution. Je lui c^crivis notre de- 
mande, il la porta k son chef. Le Gc^n^ral ^crivit 
aux Directeurs en faveur du bon Sicard ; mais ils 
(^toient mt^chants et hainants contre lui; ils re- 
fus^rent sa grace, ils d^clarent dans un ariet^ qu*il 
n'tStoit plus citoyen fran^ois, et ils nommerent un de 
ses adjoints k sa place ; nous fdmes tnstes, cha- 
grins, et nous plur&mes beaucoup. Votre grand 
frere t^toit le maitre de tons les soldats, mais il 
n't^toit^ pas le maitre k Paris. Les Directeurs ne 
Taimoient pas ; ils lui ont refus^ la libert^^ de notre 
p^re. Maintenant il est le maitre de toute la r^ 
publique, vous ^tes son fr^re, il doit vous aimer. 
Demandez-lui qu'il nous rende notre ami Sicard. 
Sicard n'a tutS ni voltS personne, il nous aime 
comme ses enfans, il nous instruisoit mieux que 
tous les autres ; celui qui a pris sa place en avoit 
une autre, qu'il reprenne la sienne, et qu'il rende sa 
place k notre pere. Promettez-moi de parler pour 
nous au consul supreme ; on dit qu'il est bon, qu'il 
aime les hommes, qu'il travaille au bonheur des 
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autres ; il aimera Sicard, qui n'est heureux qu'en 
faisant heureux tous les pauvres sourds-muets. 

JEAN MASSIEU. 
(Sourd-muet de naissance.) 

Cette lettre fut ecrite par Massieu apres un dtnt^ 
que Lucien Buonaparte lui donna peu de terns 
apres que son fr^re eut et^ fait consul. 



VINTAGE SONG. 



FROM AN UNPUBLISHED TRAGEDY. 



Scene — ^The Feast of the Vintage on the Banks of the 
Rhine. Peasants of both sexes assembled, some sitting 
in groups, some dancing. 



Rudolf {after the Dance), 
Thanks> pretty maids I 

Conrad. 

Nay, keep the mirth astir ; 
Another measure, girls ! 

Rudolf. 

Rather a song, 
A merry song, to crown the vintage. Conrad, 
Thou hast a jovial strain. The chorus on't 

Begins, " Hail to the purple" pshaw ! that's 

wrong I 
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« 



Hail " Why, the words fly from me I One , 

that trips 
Merrily o'er the notes, and makes a quaint 
And pleasant roundelay of jingling sounds, 
Of " vine," and " wine," and " Rhine," enough 

to furnish 
A wand'ring minstrel, or gay troubadour, 
With rhymes for life. " Hail, to the " fie ! 

fie I fie ! 
My memory's older than I thought. 

Conrad, 

I know 
The strain thou mean'st. 

Beatrice. 

Thou hast a newer. 

Rudolf. 

Hal 
My pretty damsel I the new strain for thee. 
As the new garment or new lover. 

Beatrice. 

Sing 
The old strain, Conrad. 

L 
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SONG.— Conrad. 

The Rhine ! the Rhine ! the Rhine I 
The sun poors down his golden light 
O'er the hroad river, full and bright ; 
While the brown vintagers, at play> 
Close the glad labours of the day 

Beside the castled Rhine. 
The Rhine ! the Rhine ! the Rhine ! 
Hail to the sun-kiss'd wreathy vine. 
The bursting grape, the lusty wine. 
That glows beside the castled Rhine I 

The Rhine ! the Rhine I the Rhine I 
No stream so fair that sun shall see. 
Nor hear such glorious revelry, 
As when, with dance, and sport, and song, 
Each dark-eyed maiden bounds along. 

Beside the castled Rhine. 
The Rhine I the Rhine I the Rhme I 
Hail to the sun-kiss'd wreathy viue^ 
The bursting grape, the lusty wine. 
That glows beside the castled Rhine f 



GRAVE SONG, 

Translated from the Aaitn dialect, spoken in the Aaran or 
Alpine Valley, and in many of the Qerman Swiss Glens 
and Valleys. A little collection of the vernacular poetry 
of theAe Glens has been printed : a friend of Lady Call- 
cotf s found it at Weisbaden, bought it, and with a little 
help fit>m one of the students of the Hofwyl School, and 
being herself an excellent linguist, made out the dialect : 
she says many of the pieces are extremely pretty, and 
only want translators. 



Farewell, farewell I upon thy breast 
Pull heavily the clod is press*d ; 
Its pressure worketh thee no ill, 
'Tis heavy, but thou liest still. 

Thou sleep'st, from hope and fancy free. 

No sleeping now to dream of me ; 

And I am glad thou canst not know 

Th' impatience of my lonely woe. 

L 2 
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That thou canst neither feel nor see 
These bursting tears that gush on thee. 
Nor hear my selfish love deplore 
That thou canst charm my life no more. 

Thou sleep*st while round the ice-gray tower 
The tempest piercing tries its power ; 
And when it shivers rock and tree, 
The mighty crash awakes not thee. 

Asleep lo-day, asleep to-morrow. 
Beyond the reach of doubt and sorrow. 
And grief and age, thank God, thank God, 
They find no passage through the sod. 



The time will come when on my breast 
The grave-stone also shall be press'd. 
The dust upon my coffin thrown, 
And thou and I once more alone. 



I then shall be as calm as thou. 
No anguish reddening to my brow ; 
Like thee unheeding good and ill. 
As cold, as passionless, and still I 
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But we shall wake, and hand in hand 
Together by God's altar stand, 
Exulting thanks for life re -given pour, 
And tell the love we only Jelt before. 



CHOOSING A TITLE ! 



Every thing after all is in a title. It is half the 
book — he who has found a good title has well-nigh 
got through his task. Whereas, do not let those 
who have written three parts of their work without 
having first made a judicious hit as to the title, 
suppose they have made any such great progress. 
No one knows so well as the gentlemen of the Row> 
what art there is in the selection of a smart, odd, 
misleading name. Mr. Murray always reserves the 
title to himself. Write what you like, he says to 
his gentlemen of the back chamber, his commensals, 
But mind, I must be godfather, and give it a name. 
There is no one point of authorship in which I 
have been so firmly satisfied, as of the necessity 
of a good title. I sucked it in almost with my 
mother's milk. My father had filled some eighteen 
common-place books on every subjectj — ^from a 
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gnunmar in Mr. B. Ker's new old Dutchy to a 
trealise on the antiquity of minced pies ; but he 
never once could bring himself to appear before 
the '* Courteous reader,*' by reason that he never 
had stumbled on a title to his fancy. Mr. Shandy 
himself did not place such importance in a name, 
as he did in a taking title ; and the world, depend 
on it, have lost many a good thing out of his 
hor€B stibseci'Oief by reason of his fastidiousness. 
The examples in his Dutch grammar alone would 
have made the dullest fellow laugh ten times longer, 
and seven times louder, than the whole collection 
of *^ Sam*s last," which have so long graced the 
elegant and chaste pages of John Bull. The 

" HORRID HORRORS OF A HEADLESS PIN,*' 

by Terroria MinnUdn^ made her fortune, stamped 
her as a popular writer, and Mr. B ■ pensioned 
her at once for life ; and yet the work was but a 

poor concern, and Mr. B nearly puffed his purse 

empty in puffing ofF her next, — but less 'successful 
title. 

What have not Montaigne and Bayle thought 
and written on the subject ! what directions, what 
exhortations have they bestowed ; and yet, how little 
have authors profited by them; how many have 
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be«n seduced into reading Swifit's Tale of a Tub^ Iry 
the title alone ! How much wit and ii^ny would 
have been lost to them if this trap had not been 
baited for them by a taking title [ There are many 
who are thus enticed into reading. 

There is another class whom it is equally pro- 
fitable to catch, — I mean buyersy not readers ; these 
also are taken by a title. The best instance of 
this was of two great collectors of all books (tti 
horsemanship, who were tempted to attend tbe 
sale of the sweepings up .of the library of sdnw 
bankrupt barrister, because they saw a *^ fine tatt 
copy" of Horseman s Conveyancer* Poor old 
Leigh, the auctioneer, flourished his hammer, and 
was just going to shoot the rubbish for some five 
shillings into the lap of an attorney's clerk, when the 
battle began. It would take some of the best of ^ 
Roxburgians to narrate the fight. £1 1 £1 IQr. I 
£1 155. 1 £2 10«. I— 12^.— 15*.— £8 1 the fight 
waged, and at last five guineas won the prize. The 
victor, whilst counting out the price, courteously 
permitted his unsuccessful rival to do, what m the 
eagerness of the fight neither had thought of 
doing before, viz., to inspect this hitherto unhearcNif 
book on horsemanship, — when, alas I both At one 
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moment discovered that the .dear won prize was 
nothing more than a musty set of forms of conveying 
lands by one Horseman^ a wretched lawyer, who died 
in a garret. Now here all was in the title ; but for 
that, the clerk would have had a bad bargain for his 
five shillinors. 

o 

A Sentimental Journey. Why, the book with 
such a title, did not need half its mawkishness, 
nor a quarter of its glossed over filth and sen- 
suality, to have crammed it down the throats of the 
reading public. It was pure waste of strength in 
Sterne to do half as much as he did, having hit on 
such a title. 

Having these notions so firmly fixed in my mind, 
and having a number of very ingenious projects 
floating in my head, all struggling for air and light, 
I fairly determined never to set pen to paper till J 
had got a title to my mind, and what is more, to the 
mind of my bookseller. I consulted him, but. in 
vain ; he could not exactly see what my views were, 
or, perhaps, I did not take him in the veui. I even 
sought an interview with Mr. C. Knight, who 
published all the works of. that dullest of dull 
societies, the Association for the Diffusion of Useful 
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Knowledge; I thoi:^ht at least he, looking to hb 
own interests, must have great skill in tha ooaooe- 
•tion of the title to books, in order to give a sluift 
down hill to some of the Society's heavy artides. 
Fame gave him the credit of inventing the title of 
Penny Magazine^ (its greatest merit) since trans* 
lated into Pfenig Magaziny Heller Magazine Suu 
&c., and even into some outlandish Chinese word, 
as my friend, Mr. Davis, the Chinese scholar, as* 
sures me,— ^hnt in vain. I take it, the Socie^ iias 
taxed his faculties up to their bent. 1 almost gwrt 
tip the matter in despair, and thought, that Hke my 
revered father, my projects would go unsbng, aU Ibr 
want of a title. I mused, and mused, without sue* 
cess. At one time I thought I had succeeded to 
my heart's content. I had fixed on Allktax's, as 
a word suited to my views ; its meaning wdl oom 
cealed — ^mind, not Almae^*«^-'-and yet when dis*- 
covered, its meaning applying in every respect to the 
subject of my work. Though I had pleased myself 
I had not pleased my bookseller : he was afraid of 
the fine ladies, and would'be fine ladies, and dreaded 
lest it should be supposed any thing was said against 
Almack's. The following anecdote will shcyw the 
meaning of my choice. 
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The hie Mr. Baton Thompson was very curious 
in all matters of aad concerning eating; and wa^ 
mottojety somewhat selfish and uncommunicative 
whiHi he had liiade any gastronomic discovery, to 
the pursuit of which he frequently made his summer 
and spring circuits suhservient: and it was known 
that he often jockeyed his less eager brethren^ out of 
tiie Oxford circuity that he might get the best 
sausages and brawii at Oxford, and eat the first 
stewed and potted lampreys at Worcester, and finish 
with Simnel cake at Shrewsbury. 

One day, looking over the bridge at Carlisle, he saw 
a man fishing with what he fancied was a new bait 
{boiled cheese), and as the judge was in a logical 
mood, he considered that the using a new bait was 
all in favour of catching a new fish. He smoothed 
down his wig, and as well as he could, smoothed 
the wrinkles of his face into a smile, and asked the 
man ** what he was fishing for." AUmax I was the 
answer : the judge was right ; new baits -caught 
ne# fish ; he had never before heatd of a piscine 
Allmax. His ewiosity and his generosity v^re at 
once excited^ and slipping into the fisher's hand a re«> 
tcdning fee of half-a-crown, bound him over to bring 
up the bodies of all the AUmax caught that day 
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before him at his inn, in time then and there to be 
dressed for dinner; in fact, a sort of pisoatoiy 
habeas corpus was issued. The judge trotted nia- 
bly home ; prepared for court ; first, however, imp^nr 
ing to his marshal that he should dine alone> and 
confiding to him that a certain man would bring a 
certain new kind of fish, which he desired should 
be carefully dressed in three different ways, plain 
boiled, fried, and broiled. The court rose: it is 
not pretended that any injustice was done, neither 
did the guilty escape, nor were the innocent con- 
victed, that the judge might dine ; but those who 
were accustomed to the judge's manner, saw, that as 
the hour of dinner crept round, a slight doud of im- 
patience passed over his brow, and there was kss 
sifting of the evidence, and less subtlety of logic 
than usual* The judge got back to his lodging ; 
the dinner came up ; the judge, with his mouth water- 
ing, was all impatience ; the master led the way with 
a small dish, in which were four fried gudgeons, two 
miller's thumbs, and a bream; and the next two 
dishes contained a boiled perch, and a boiled 
eel, and a samlet. The judge stared; and then, 
to his mortification, first learnt that Allmax meant 
^* all sorts* xvhat one can catch ! and so would 
my work have been, but my bookseller would not 
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bear of its title — ^patience, and shuffle, I said* 
How odd it is I that I could any day sit down and 
write a book on any subject, or on several subjects, 
if I could once hit on a title I How very odd I and 
I repeated this ^' how vert odd" so often, that 
my ear became accustomed to the sound, and then I 
liked the phrase, and oddly enough at last became 
enamoured of it. Why should it not be my title ? 
The very current of my ideas has always flowed 
towards the odd things of this life ; it had alwaya 
been my favourite project to set forth the things 
which struck me as odd in men and manners, and, 
moreover, the oddities of my friends. I had found 
it t I felt at once that I had at last caught my title 
by the tail, as difficult, by-the-bye, to catch by the 
tail, as the eel of science itself — that title which has 
for years wriggled out of my grasp, till at last I had 
began to despair : — here then ends all my doubts, 
and, I think, most of my difficulties : the ascent is 
gained ; the rest is mere down-hill work ; it i& but 
writing my book, and my title shall be " How 
Odd," and nothing more ; and I think it will be 
odd if I don*t find plenty of odd fellows to read it. 

The thing was settled ; but after great exertion 
oomes the collapse. I soon ceased to repeat the 
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phrase, and ^,how odd it is" ceased to have nwusH 
of its original charm^ and I was very near 90^1^ 
forth on a new chase aft^ a new title^ when I o<^ 
fided my secret to Mr. Bentley. He was at P9tic! 
sbruck with its value, was most liberal in his offer, 
and the only doubt was betwixt a penn]^ oddity 
daily, a weekly or a monthly batch of odd things, 
or a ^^ library of oddities*' periodically thrown in the 
market. A large and liberal price was named, and 
an earnest on account paid down, and though not a 
word was written, the bargain struck, and aflter the 
most mature deliberatian, the ^* Library" was con* 
sidered to be the best, as more likely to become a 
standard work among British Classics. 

After all was setded I felt some fear that I should 
be considered as trenching on the Society of Odd 
Fellows ; but as I did n6t know one single 'member 
of the dub, though I think I shall show my ac* 
quaintance with the candidates is extensive, I felt 
safe on this head ; and so having a good conscience, 
I determined not to be deterred* I could think of 
no title that came near it, except a little work I 
once saw, Thinks I to mi/self, but I solemnly asse- 
verate I never read a word of it, and I believe it was 
written by a dull parson of sixty-five^ in a cauliflow^ 
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wig) who through the means of his title sought to 
insinuate some sectarian doctrines into the minds of 
his readers, whereas I beg my readers to understand, 
once for all, that I am not a clergyman, am only 
thirty-five, wear my own hair, and do not mean to 
say one word about any religion of any kind. 

H. L* C* 



HAYLEBURY IN APRIL. 



My Temple friends are asking wherefore I'm away: 

The Cuckoo and the Nightingale invited me to stay ; 

The flowers from every border peep*d out and whis- 
pered—** No I 

You cannot think of leaving us, you surely wiU not 
go?" 

There's frolic in the pasture, there's music in the 

sky, 
There's fragrance in the hedgerow, that will not let 

one bye ; 
While life and love, and lovely things are all upon 

the wing, 
I fain would snatch one chaplet from yet another 

Spring. 

I love the tastes of London, and that they know full 

well. 
Its lively diner-out, its pretty ball-room belle, 
Its pamphlet-cover'd table, its soir^ dipp'd in blue, — 
Existence at high water the rapid season througlk 
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And ydt, ye lighted Salons, when coaxing nature 

woos me. 
To woodland ridge at evening, there's something 

that subdues me ; 
More tender than reproachful, her look just seems 

to say, 
^' You fools, who drudge in cities, are throwing life 

away." 



Wrapp'd in her cloak of twilight, and down the ter- 
race stealing, 

I own my swelling heart dilates to nobler strains of 
feeling; 

And steep'd in hues and sounds of bliss, that round 
my senses gather, 

1 walk as one brought nearer God, our universal 
Father. 

W. E. 



M 



• » 

t 



TRUTH.--(A Paraphrase.) 



•M^*M'*M'^'» 



Velut inter igan. 



m0*^^0**<0*t»0»t 



^Tts sweet at eve, in solitary strath, 

To watch the rising moon so gently swell 
Upon the gloom— and out some darksome dell 
Wade, as it were, into her silver bath— •> 

•Tkoagh waves of misty clouds flow o'er her path, 
And on her brightness leave a murky spdl 
Which she hath not the burning power to quell ; 
They cannot quench the lustre which she hath. 

So heaven-bom Truth — of the soul's light the 
source — 
Pure in her inextinguishable ray. 
For brief space dimm'd by worldly fraud or force 

Through dark and trackless clouds may seem to 
stray- 
Yet holds for age her bright and heavenly course, 
Light guides and cheers the pilgrim on his way. 

W. H. K. 



LEONORA DESTE TO TASSO. 



BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 

Author Qf '* Specimens of the Barly Poetry of France," 
" Songs of a Stranger," &c 



m0^^^f^0^0^^^^ 



Tasso supposed that the heart of the Princess was alien- 
ated from him, since no communications from her reached 
him during his imprisonment. He had been confined 
but two years of the seven when the unfortunate object 
of his attachment died, but her death was not announced 
to the ili-fated prisoner. The Princess is supposed to 
address these lines to her lover on being told that he 
reproached her with neglect* 



*»^l*»#»^N^^^^ 



Reproached by thee I — ^reproach'd I perchance 

that I 
Have look'd upon the wide and star-lit sky. 
And wish'd it dwindled to a space as small 
As that which circles in thy dungeon wall-^ 
That I have murmiir'd the wild birds should be 
The stars — the clouds, when thou art captive free ! 

That I have waked long weary nights to weep, 
And -deeni'd it almost treachery to sleep : 

m2 
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Now paced my chamber frantic with despair^ 
Now faint and fever'd with unceasing care^ 
Pressing with rigid hands my throbbing braiii» 
Imploring Heaven for thy release — in vain I 
Each day a span of tedious misery. 
My trust, my hope of happiness — to die. 

Forgiven by thee I — what hadst thou to forgive, 
That I have found it possible to live ? 
That I could gaze upon my brother's face, 
Nor curse him as the blot on all our race I 
Who had no guerdon for a soul like thine, 
For radiant genius, glorious and divine, 
The dazzling light of whose undying flame 
Gilds but with infamy Alphonso's name I 

Forgiven I — oh, there is much to be for^ven. 
Uprooted vows, hearts tortured, worn and riven : 
Deluding friendship, hollow oaths forgot. 
And all the varied pangs that mark our lot* 
Disgrace and calumny, and deadly hate, 
And love — the harshest instrument of fate — 
Let me bear these, and woes that might appal 
The strongest mind, — I will endure them all. 
All my prophetic spirit can foresee. 
But notjbrgiveness — not reproach^ firom thee. 
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They tell me, — they who know the cause too.well,-*- 
Thy grief^ regret, remorse, all these they tell, 
And add exulting, tortured as thou arty 
My image dwells still freshly in thy heart. 
Thought that might charm another's woes to rest ! 
But ah I the fatal ending wrings my breast : 
They say thou deem'st me false, unkind and cold^ 
Unmoved thy chains, thy tortures I behold : 
This coward heart no combat dares engage. 
Nor strives, nor bleeds, nor dares a brother's rage. 
Oh fatal error I — doubts that could not rise 
Wert thou not bent, o'erbome by injuries. 

But death is near — ^like drops that slowly fall 
On the crush'd brain till madness closes all. 
My pangs come heavily, each wound the worst, 
l^ill my swollen heart, overcharged with sorrow, 

burst. 
No solace, even then, 'tis mine to gain, 
For I shall cease to mourn, to love, in vain-— 
The tyranny that works us ceaseless ill 
Will hide my death, and thou reproach me still. 

Years may pass on, — ^years of unmingled gloom, — 
And thou, the living tenant of a tomb. 
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Shalt cease reproaches, sorrows, and regret. 
And leam the last, best secret — to forget. 



Why should I live P-^-^hy die ? — alike my state, 
The fallen, crushed victim to o'erwhelming fate I 
My life t)r death can never touch thee noi^, 
The rayless future can no gleam allow ; 
My spirit flutters, trembles, sinks at last, 
And shuts in darkness all the wretched past I 



THE ORPHAN'S LAMENT. 

BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 
Aathor of " Specimens of the Early Poetry of France," 



<t^^>0»^]^>^m 



I LOVE the grass so green and brighti 
I love the starry daisies round, 

But not for these I take delight 
In this deserted spot of ground. 

Nor here that blue bells nod their heads, 
And glazed and golden kingcups grow. 

Nor that ita flowers the hawthorn sheds 
Upon the velvet turf below. 

'Tis that I know she sleeps beneath 
Who kiss*d so oft my aching brow, 

Who loved me to her latest breath,-— 
Alas I as none wiU love me now ! 

On the. chill mound I lay my cheek, 
I listen for her voice— -in vain. 

I ask her to her child to speak — 
Oh I will she never speak again I 
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Dear mother I there are many feet 
Now tread the path that once we trod ; 

And children and their parents meet, 
To o£Per prayers and tows to God* 

But, mother I I am left alone, 

No hand to lead, no voice to cheer, 

The hell sends' forth a solemn tone 
Which others need not weep to hear. 

They go, a quiet, smiling throng, 
They enter yonder church to pray : 

Alas I to none do I helong — 
Non^ question if I go or stay. 

Where shall the friendless orphan turn ? 

Oh, God ! thy hand protects me still ; 
Sweet mother, does thy spirit mourn 

That thus I murmur at his will ? 

I 'n follow softly with the rest, 

And dry my eyes, and trust that He 

Who hids the weary heart he hlest 
Will prove a parent yet to me* 



THE PRISONERS IN WINDSOR 

CASTLE. 



«^M^«^«^«^^^^ 



Amongst the many claims on our notice whicb 
the Royal Castle of Windsor possesses, whether as 
an enduring monument of the feudal glories of the 
past, or as an evidence of the taste of the present 
time ; amongst the numerous attractions which it 
o£Pers, as the ahode of our monarchs, even from be-* 
fore the Conquest, as the principal scene of the 
splendid chivalry of England during the middle 
ages, or as the courtly and hospitable residence of^ 
our later kings ; amongst a crowd of objecits like' 
these to awaken our interest, there are yet others 
which no less excite it, when Windsor Castle, — no* 
longer a palace, — appeared under the altered aspect- 
qi a-prison. 

It is not of such a prison as James of Scotland 
found it, when during his confinement he endured, 
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the gender thraldom of her whom he alfe^nvards 
bore away as his bride ; it is not of such impriaon- 
ment as that of which the gallant Earl of Surrey so 
directly complains that we would speak :-r-it is,of 
one of a sterner and harsher nature, unauthorised by 
the chivalrous courtesy which lightened the chains 
of those royal and noble captives, when the iron 
was made to enter the soul of the prisoner, when 
the best and bravest in the land were either brought 
as traitors to the block or driven as eitikB fioA 
their native 8hore8,*---when the loyal cavalier ba^ 
held his sovereign a sharer in the place of IA$ 
aocdSnement, and anticipated for himself no otlier 
release than the 6ca£Pold, yet red with the blood of 
his king* 

It is not our purpose here to dwell upon the biiei 
dojoum of the unhappy Charles, when tranafaired 
firom Carisbrooke on his way to l/^Hiitehafi; bia 
durance in Windsor was of too short durati<^ and 
f^e* recollection of his imprisonment too quickly 
0ffii(jed by the bloody toagedy which so soon sue* 
ceeded it. Our present theme relates to a feiv df 
his faithful cavaliers, who have with their own 
hands recorded on the walls of their dungeon the 
date of their sad captivity. ^ ■ ^ ' - 
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In that part of Windsor Castle which bean the 
name of the Norman Tower, and forms the western 
entrance, between the north terrace and the keep,— ^ 
tho€e apartments are situated which, now appro- 
priated to the state housekeeper, were once the 
prison of the ill-fated adherents of royalty during 
the disastrous period of the civil wars. Four se-^ 
parate tablets yet remain, on which their names are 
engrayen ; there were doubtless many more, but 
the Tarious alterations which the apartments have' 
ilnderg(me, have left only these memorials. We 
have been enabled to obtain but scanty notices of' 
the snfibrers, yet such as we have collected we 

The majority of the prisoners appear to have 
been confined in the year 1648, — that year which 
dosed so fatally upon Charles I., when he kept 
** his sorrowful last Christmas," within these very ' 
walls ; — ^yet there is one exception to the number 
in tile ptoon of Sir Edmund Fortescue, whose im- 
prisonment bears the very early date of 1642-d. 
We shall, therefore, speak of him first. 

' In the ehamber imibediately above the gateway 
n^hich on one side looks upon the upper ward, and 
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on the other commands a view of the Thames and 
the distant hills of Berkshire, a tablet over the fire- 
place contains the first inscriptions. The stone on 
which they are carved was once painted blue and 
redy with armorial bearings, most probably the 
royal arms, and a portion of the colour still remains 
which has been retained for the shield of Fortescue. 
The principal inscription nms thus : *^ S\ Edmund 
Fortescue Prisoner In This Chamber The 12^^ Day 
of Januarie 1642 : Pour le Roy C. ;" and directly 
under this the same loyal device is repeated, of 
which only the upper part of the letters remains* 
A little to the right of the inscription are oarved 
the arms of the house of Fortescue, — on a shield 
azure, a bend argent, cotised, or, with the name of 
Fortescue above, and beneath the motto in canting 
heraldry, '^ Forte scutum, Salus Ducum," which 
commemorates the strong shield of the ancestor of 
this noble house at the battle of Hastings. 

A long line is here scored down the stone as if to 
indicate the period when Sir Edmund was first oon« 
fined, as another inscription further on refers to a 
later date, " S'. E. F. 1643, 22'? of May,''— but 
whether this speaks of deliverance or the anxious 
thought which impels the prisoner to record the 
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-weary hours of his captivity, it is impossible to say. 
Beyond the evidence afforded by the gallant cavalier 
himselfy we have unfortunately no data on which to 
found his identity, as we do not read of any one 
bearing his name who was made prisoner at so 
early a stage of the war. We know, however, that 
the parliament seized upon Windsor Castle and 
garrisoned it at the first breaking out of hostilities, 
when Colonel Venn, who afterwards was one of the 
king's judges, was appointed the governor ; and that 
-in the autumn of that year (1642) Prince Rupert 
made an unsuccessful attack upon it. It is there* 
fore not unlikely that Sir Edmund Fortescue was 
taken prisoner on that occasion. Whatever the 
chance of war that threw him into the hands of the 
parliament, he was evidently a loyal servant of his 
king, and one of that family of whom (as Fuller 
says) ^' it is observable that they attained eminency 
in what profession soever they applied themselves." 
Little as we have been able to tell of this cavalier, 
we know less of those who at a later period occu- 
pied the same prison. One of them, Robert 
Skirrow, appears to have been a native of the same 
county as Fortescue, as we find the word ^^ Devon" 
beneath his name with the dates ^* Septem : the 4.'' 
and *' March 1648," but the imperfect and faintly 
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traced coat of anns beside it, throws no ligBt upon 
the ^Etmily to which he belonged. The remaining 
inscriptions are chiefly initials, and these are paiy 
tially defaced,—k>ne only, ** E. L.," being still in 
good preservation. 

We now pass to the adjoining chamber in which 
two separate tablets, fonning the embrasure of the 
left hand window, overlooking the moated garden of 
the round tower, contain the names and arms of a 
nupiber of cavaliers, the greater part of whom woe 
-engaged in those renewed hostilities in Wales, 
which it eventually required the presence of Crom*^ 
well himself to oppose. On the tablet in the right 
hand embrasure we find, first, the initials ** R. L.,^' 
and below these on a plain shield three leopards* 
'heads erased, with the name ^* Laughome" inscribed 
beneath. Lower down is the name of '^^ Bowen»!' 
surmounting a shield bearing a stag couchant with 
an olive-branch in his mouth, and the date ** 1648 'j^ 
and close beside the shield, a smaller ana bearing 
a bend charged with three cinque-foils, and the 
■initials " A. M.'' above. Nearly at the foot of*the 
tablet is the shield of Stradling, of the ancient 
family of the Stradlings of St. Donats in Glamor* 
ganshire, — ^paly of six, argent and azure, on a bend 
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^ides, three cinque-foils, or. It is surmounted by 
\€i name of ^< Stradling/' and an initial which is 
defaced.* 

On the left hand tablet we see sculptured a 
shield with a chief cheeky, and on the field an 
eagle displayed, the arms of " R, Powell," whose 
name appears with the date " 48." 

All these names were evidently connected with 
tKe fatal conflict at St. Fagons in South Wales, 
where the forces under Maior General Rowland 

I * Coll. Edwd. Stradliog, Major Qen, Sir Henry Strad- 
' ling, Coll. John Stradling, and Coll. Thod. Stradling, of 
■ the ancient family of the Stradlings, the second baromst 
: lof England, of St. Donate, in Glamorgan, one of the 
iioblest seats in all Wales. Very forward in raising that 
country for His Majesty, and in eminent trust; commaod. 
ing it under him, much to the satisfaction of the peoplfl^ 
more of the gentry : good Prome Condi of antiquity, faith- 
ful in keeping monuments thereof, and courteous in com^ 
mimicating them ; whereof, though some had, as it is said 
of John Stow, Mendacio, now and then jogging them on 
the elbow : yet many of them lacked learning rather thaa 
truth, seldom omitting what b, sometimes observing what 
is not considerable. A family to whom a septenary nuni* 
ber is happy, a honary fatal — UoycPt Memoir*j 1668. 
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Laughorn were defeated by Colonel Hortoiiy who 
commanded the troops of the parliament befoM 
Cromwell's arrival in Wales. In the collection at 
pamphlets in the British Museum of the year 1648 
(small quartos), we find the cause stated why the 
Welsh gentlemen were still in arms : it is thus 
headed : *^ A declaration by Major General Lang- 
horn and the rest of the forces joined with him in 
Wales, of the grounds of their engagement^ and 
demands in relation to the king, parliament and 
kingdom. Likewise the copy of an oath given to 
all that enter into the same engagement with them* 
Also the true copies of several letters and trans- 
actions betwixt the parliament's commissioners^ 
Colonel Horton, and Major General Laughorn^ 
since his last coming into Wales. And two letters 
to his excellency Lord Fairfax, from Colonel 
Horton, more fully relating the particulars of the late 
fight near Cardiff, May 8, 1648, xoith a perfect lut 
of the names of the prisoners, officers, private gen- 
tlemen and soldiers taken in the said fight and 
pursuit, London, printed .by Robt. Chapman, 
May 15, 1648.'* Amongst these names we find 
those of Stradling, Bowen, and Powell; the two 
first of which we suppose to be those inscribed on 
the tablet ; but that of Powell we rather assign to 
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Cidonel Rice Powell, who signed a declaration in 
conjunction with General Laughome, Colonel 
Poyer and others, and who was not reduced till 
later in the year. 

That considerable importance was attached to the 
victory thus gained by Colonel Horton, and that the 
cavaliers were persons of importance we have suffi- 
cient evidence ; for in " The Kingdom's Weekly 
Intelligencer" (of May 9 to 16th, 1648), " sent 
abroad to prevent misinformation," we find the fol- 
lt)wing : 

" On the arrival of the news of the seasonable 
victory of St. Fagons, it was ordered (Thursday, 
May 11,) that Wednesday next should be a day of 
thanksgiving in the City of London and the Liber- 
ties thereof, and Wednesday come three weeks for 
the whole kingdom. It was also ordered, that the 
lands of Major General Laughom and 1000/. of 
yearly revenue more should be sold out of the 
estates of those malignants who were engaged in 
the fight, and the money to be given as a gratuity 
to Colonel Horton, hb officers and souldiers, for this 
great service." 

N 
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And again : ** Friday, May 12th. It was th» 
day ordered, that a Commission of Oyer and Ter« 
miner shall be issued for the tryall of the rioters in 
Wales> and that His Excellence shall send for the 
chiefe prisoners taken, to try them by a councell of 
warre." 

The result of those trials is apparent on the walls 
of the Norman Tower, where, deprived of land and 
liberty, the unhappy prisoners lingered no doubt, 
till the avarice of their rapacious captors was satis- 
fied, or a period put to their captivity by death, or 
the Restoration. 

Returning to the left hand tablet we next find 
the name of " Anthony Baylv/* who is more cir- 
cumstantial in the record of his imprisonment, which 
runs thus; '' 1648. Antho: Bayly. Pris: the 8, 
of Septem : Colchesr,*' a survivor of the memora- 
ble siege, where such severe extremities were en^ 
dured, and such bloody executions carried out by 
Fairfax, on the surrender of the town. 

Beneath the name of Bayly are two shields, one 
without name or initials, three chevrons on a field, 
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dnd the other with the letters " R. S." twice re- 
peated, bearing a fleur-de-lys on a fesse, between 
eight billets. There are no dates or circumstances 
to determine the names of these prisoners, neither 
does the shield at the foot of this tablet enlighten 
us more, beneath which the naittes of Browne and 
Bushell appear, — ^unless, 'indeed, the former indi- 
cates the General Browne, who was governor of 
Abingdon for the Parliament, and a very active 
officer, but who, having fallen under the displeasure 
of his employers, was sent prisoner to Windsor 
Castle in 1648. 

These are all the inscriptions which exist in this 
part of the Castle; but there yet remains another, 
on a small tablet in a little room at the top of the 
staircase, facing the buildings erected by Queen 
Elizabeth. 

It appears that this was the place of confinement 
of a certain ** Collonel Cocheran," and was digni- 
fied by him with the name of *' his studie whill he 
(when he) wes heir prisonier." If to study be to 
meditate on wrongs, or endeavour to arm the mind 
to endure existing evil, then was this little spot 
doubtless worthy of the name ; but if the word im» 

n2 
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plies a learned retreat, we think the gallant Colonel 
might have slightly improved his orthography. 
What he was, when here, or why a prisoner, are 
not apparent. 

Such is the imperfect account we have heen able 
to collect of the prisoners in Windsor Castle. The 
scene is changed since those unhappy times, and 
what was once a dungeon is now a lady's drawing- 
room ; but thus it ever is in this changeful world, 
so true are the poet's lines, that 

<' Time goes by turns, and chances change by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse.** 

D. C. 
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OR, 

THE EVE OF SAINT JOHN 



CORNISH LEGEND. 
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''* Duram : sed levius fit patientia, 
— — Quidquid oorrigere est nefas." 



DEDICATION 

TO 
LADY COCKBTRN. 
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If, Lady, at thy gracious word^ 

I touch the long-forsaken lyre. 
The spirit of its broken chord 

Must owe that charm its new-bom fire : 
Nor more is wanting to inspire 

The bard in his dehghted duty, 
While pencils, Raphael would admire, 

Have lent his page their graphic beauty. 

Yet feebly could my verse beguile 

One moment of thy leisure hours ; 
But that the magic of thy smile 

Converts the loeeds of thought tojhtoers. 
Cheer'd by its tutelary powers, 

Why should my recreant fancy falter, 
When Helicon's benignest showers 

Must gem the wreath on such an altar ? 

Bermuda, lOth June, 1834. 



PREFACE. 



The following poem is little more than the versi- 
fication of a legendary tale verbally communicated 
to the author by the same fair authority to which 
he is indebted for the beautiful designs which he 
has acknowledged in the dedication. 

For the wild and extravagant machinery, of the 
fiction, the author must not be held too rigidly re- 
sponsible — such images of terror are familiarly 
associated with half the ruinous remains of English 
antiquity, they were part and parcel of the super* 
stitious times in which the legend originatedi and 
were not rejected by the best poets of a later period. 
In the pure and severe melodies of Milton we have 

heard 

" Of those demons that are found 
In fire> air^ flood, or underground," 

and it is a sufficient apology for the present pub- 
lication, that its tendency may be presumed decidedly 
favourable to the religious virtues of self-control, 
and resignation to the will of Providence. 
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PART I. 



On Newlyn*s height and Penzance cliff 
The autumn storm had ceased to blow ; 

And graceful glided many a skiff 

Saint Michael's storied mount below ; — 
When Freyda, from a night of woe 

And anxious vigil, sought the strand. 
Where, with the morning's earliest glow, 

The weary fisher toil'd to land ; 

And sweetly on that favoured shore 
Of silvery sands and mountain crest, 

The placid waters, vex'd no more, 
In fainter murmurs sunk to rest : — 
Not so the storm in Freyda's breast. 

Which hope and fear alternate sway'd. 
As to each bark in anxious quest 

Of one who came not, sped the maid. 
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Unknown to all save village fame, 

Young Freyda's was an humble lot ; 
Of lowly birth the damsel came, 

Her hermitage — ^yon ruin'd cot. 

But onee that solitary spot 
Was hallow'd by a form so fair. 

No transient isojoumer forgot 
The maid that dwelt in beauty there* 

It was not that her gentle cheek 

Blush'd with the wild-rose, softest hue, — 
The soul, which raptured poets seek, 

Reign'd bashful on its throne of blue ;-— 

The Graces prodigally threw 
Their zone around that form of love, 

And stately as her emblem grew 
The lily of La Morna's cove* 

Small knowledge of the idle great, 

Thus hid in shade, was Freyda taught ; 
But yet beyond her simple state 

With varied love her mind was fraught. 

Books, which the passing stranger brought. 
Were frequent to her care addrest ; 

Rich in the opulence of thought 
Her vivid fancy found the rest 
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With chapel wing, and donjon keep, 

And turrets frowning to the sky. 
The guardian of Saint Michael's steep. 

There rose a castle proud and high. 

Its towers — ^its pride in ruins lie^^ 
And those monastic columns tell 

To each inquiring passer hy^ 
Where stood the home of Arundel. 

The last of that time-honour'd race, 

Brave Conran was a nohle flower ; 
His was in halls, the courtier's grace, 

In camps, the warrior's dauntless power-^ 
Yet in fair Freyda's ^secret bower, 

Beneath a fisher's humble guise. 
The youth consumed each truant hour 

In passion's fond idolatries. 

The night came down in omens dark. 

When loth and late he left his love. 
And sought his home-returning bark 

Which waited in La Moma's cove. 

Now o'er the midnight waves they drove. 
And hoarse and loud the surges' roar 

Responded to the blast, that strove 
To desolate that beauteous shore. 
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Calm rose the morn, the noontide past, 

And Freyda's urgent search was vain ; 
There came no wreck of hull or mast 

To tell they ne'er should meet again. 

But wild despair possess'd her brain, 
As home with trembling steps she tum'd ; 

Her soul was dark, her life was pain. 
And phrenzy in her bosom bum'd* 
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PART II. 

It was the vigil of Saint John» 

And there were lights on tower and tree. 
From village scant and crowded town, 

The joyous truants wander 'd free ; 

Blazed the red fires o'er cliff and sea 
And maiden hands still fed the flame. 

While youths in rustic minstrelsy 
Invoked their patron's charmed name. 
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O'er Newlyn spread the hallow'd fires. 

The Mouse-hole caught the hickendg ray ; 
And now the ruddy flame aspires. 

Lighting the vale, the mount, the hay. 

And now a hundred flambeaux play 
With fainter lustre o'er the scene. 

To drive the evil powers away. 
Where'er their ill-starr*d haunts had been. 

In vain poor Freyda's mother pressed 
Her mourning child to festal rite ; 

In vain her sullen ear address*d 

With heavenly truths, or legends light :— 
'' Behold, my child, those beacons bright. 

Each angry fiend to drive afar. 

So shall thy griefs this hallow'd night 

Subside beneath religion's star !*' 

Low bow'd to earth the daughter sate. 

With haggard cheek and downcast eye. 
Or gazing on her lover's net. 

Or sternly fix*d on vacancy : 

At length, in passionate reply. 
Her wilder*d hair she backward cast ; 

While fever flush'd her forehead high. 
And o'er her cheek its hectic past. 
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" No, mother I never from this hour 

Shall joy or peace my grief suhdue I 
Can angel grace or demon power 

My hope, my Conran*s life, renew ? 

Sooner shall evening's idle dew 
Melt the hard stone its tears heneath. 

Than all your records false or true, 
Affect the heart whose cure is death. 

'^ Ay, death I misnamed hy those that smile, 

The stem, the comfortless, the chill,—- 
Thou only canst my cares heguile. 

This fever'd pulse none else may still. 

Thou welcome finisher of ill, 
To me thy cold protection give ; 

Stay life and light with those who will, 
To me 'tis heaven's worst curse to live. 

" Deep in yon ocean's oozy bed. 

Our bridal couch, my lover lies ; 
For us the midnight pall is spread 

In sunless realms and starless skies : 

Our nuptial song, the sea-birds' cries. 
Borne o'er the waves unfathom'd gloom. 

There would I sleep, no more to rise. 
Nor think of heaven, nor dream of doom." 
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Now slowly o'er the darkening sky 

The gathering clouds to sea^ward spread, 
But still the moon serene and high 

Smiled sweetly on the Mouse-hole head. 

The flitting lights were almost fled. 
And hush'd was each tumultuous sound, 

Save where at distance thundered 
The unquiet surf the Mount around. 
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The mother's eyes were closed in sleep,— 

The daughter, wretched and alone, 
Looked out upon the troubled deep 

And listen'd to the wild-wind's moan. 

Is that unearthly sound a groan, 
That bursts upon the maiden's ear ? 

No, in that changed sepulchral tone 
She knows a voice too fond, too dear ! 
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Emerging from a rock below, 

Which beetling o'er the waters hung. 
She saw the object of her woe, 

And wildly forth to meet him sprung. 

Her Conran's arms are round her flung. 
Yet marked she not their touch was chill. 

While love informed the only tongue 
That could her tortured spirit stilL 

Few words announce the lover's tale ; 

His dangers past, his hopes declare ; 
No more a cotter of the vale, 

But Arunders ennobled heir. 

True to his vows he came, to bear 
His Freyda hence to joy and love,— 

The fane was deck'd, the priest was there, 
Their secret spousals to approve. 

The boat has left the sheltering shore, 

Borne onward by the freshening wind ; — 
Dark frown'd Saint Michael's Mount before. 

And faded Freyda*s cot behind : 

The maid to all but passion blind 
Clung fondly to her Conran's form, 

As ivy, round the oak entwined. 
Grows closer in the hour of storro« 
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Of living sulphur seem' d the wave 

That bore the feeble skiff along> 
And every onward plunge she gave 

The angry tempest wax*d more strong. 

But once embark*d for right or wrong, 
What reck'd they of the raging sea ? 

While joyous rang the boatman's song, 
" Sijoiftly they sail who sail wkh me / '* 

Masses of cloud the skies confound, 

Dark things of mist about them flew ; 
Thick ghastly death-fires blaze around, 

And dim the distant shore-lights grew. 

The Night her customary hue 
Of sober mourning laid aside, 

And in a mantle strange and new, 
Of flame and darkness, veil'd the bride. 

Sudden from yon portentous cloud 

What meteor-terrors strike the deep ! 
And bursting from their lurid shroud, 

O'er the rough waters madly sweep ! 

On, on, their course the lovers kept. 
And harmless still, the tempest lowers. 

Unscathed upon the beach they leap 
Beneath Saint Michael's lordly towers. 
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The muffled bridegroom waved his hand, 

And slowly toU'd the castle-bell. 
The warders came, — a grisly band, — 

And creaking down the drawbridge fell. 

It were no easy task to tell 
The feelings of the maiden's breast, 

When, with a voice like funeral knell. 
Those spectral watchmen hail*d the guest. 

^' Come, vassals of my father's halls. 

Who on the wings of tempest ride, 
Spread your black banners on the walls. 

And welcome home my gentle bride ; 

Obedient to no other guide. 
With mine her changeless lot shall be ; 

Bra?ely we cross'd the stormy tide — 
Svoiflly they sail who sail toith me f " 

They pass the gates, they tread the hall. 

And onward to the chapel press ; 
Strange lights were in the chancel tall. 

Strange shapes of priests the bans to bless ; 

111 could th' astonish'd maiden guess 
Whose cruel hands her veil removed. 

Is this cold kiss her love's caress ? 
That icy touch — the lips she loved ? 

o 
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The monk his cowl'd head had bow'd 

The bridal benison to say ; 
Pale as a corse within its shroud. 

Poor Freyda scarce had strength to pray. 

The vow pronounced — ^the torch's ray 
Shone ghastly on the dark stoled band — 

Ah, me I what horrid forms are they ? 
The dead, the dead around her stand I 

The tombs, instinct with sudden life, 
All monstrous things at once up-hiiri'd 

That fear with superstition rife 
£*er quicken'd in a sinful world* 
Here fleshless dames, with gems impeaii'd, 

Fierce on the trembling victim scowl ; 
There worms, beneath the altar curled. 

Await their prey with hunger foul. 

With fright convulsed, with madd'ning brain, 

To Conran turn the maiden's eyes ; 
More dreadful than his ghastly train, 

A demon stands in love's disguise ; 

Grim and gigantic grows his size, 
111 ermined mockery arrayed ; 

Long hideous bones embrace his prize ; 
The arms of death are round the maid. 
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Deep, to its strong foundations deep, 

As yielding to a blast from hell, 
The lofty castle, tower and keep. 

In one enormous ruin felL 

Gone is the house of Arundel ; 
And Freyda's guilt and Freyda's woes, 

As legendary records tell, 
Sleep in yon cloister's dim repose. 

Long centuries are past and gone 

Since Freyda met her wretched fate ; 
But on the vigil of Saint John 

Strange stories still the swains relate ; 

And often at the cottage gate, 
Borne shoreward from the troubled sea, 

Is heard to chant the demon mate, 
** Swi/lly they sail toho sail ivith me J " 



Reader, accept before we part 

The moral of an idle tale, 
And learn in time to fix thine heart 

On joys that neither change nor fail ; 
Resign'd and faithful tread this vale 

Of passage to the promised rest. 
So shall thy mind no fears assail. 

Nor demon passions rack thy breast 

o2 
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Exposed to every tempest's shock 

That round " the vex'd Bermoothes** raves, 
There towers a solitary rock 

Amid the rude Atlantic waves. 
Sedate and calm it rears its crest, 

Like reason in a world of folly ; 
No storm disturbs its iron rest. 

Or breaks its sacred melancholy. 

There, full against the western gale 

That fresh with ocean's fragrance blew. 
Without an oar, without a sail. 

Instinct with life a vessel flew : 
Around her prow in sparkles bright 

Flash'd fast and far the foaming spray, 
While on a track of liquid light 

The fiery spirit urged her way. 
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O'er coral beds and golden groves, 

Where things of undreamt beauty cluster, 
Where Nereids' eyes reveal their loves 

And lend the deep supernal lustre — 
0*er many a roftk, the mermaid's throne, 

Still resonant with mournful story, 
0*er sands with ocean's wonders strewn. 

The Firedrake sped her flag of glory.* 

A single bird of sea and air. 

Mid winter's frowns and summer's smiles, 
Was placed in lonely vigil there, 

To sentinel the hundred isles* 
With outstretch'd neck, and head inclined, 

He caught the first invading sound, 
Flapp'd his huge pinions to the wind. 

And look'd with anxious gaze around. 

But when he knew the lovely freight 

Which that enchanted vessel bore, 
The honours of his quiet state 

He sought to abdicate no more. 
Ah I who that saw that seraph eye. 

And heard the music of that tongue. 
Could from such presence wish to fly,. 

Or dread beneath its shield a wrong ? 

* The flag of Admiral Sir George Cockburn. 



SOME MISERIES OF A SEA 
VOYAGE. 



There is but one thing that could induce me again 
to undertake a long sea voyage — nothing, indeed, 
but feeling that the sacrifice was made from a 
strong sense of duty. I have heard of the many 
delights of a sea voyage ; but I must acknowledge 
that my views are all at variance with such tales. 
I could, I think, make a long list of inconveniences 
(which, by the by, is a most mild term) — miseries^ I 
think is a word more applicable, — that would en- 
tirely turn the balance, though the opposite scale 
were filled with all the varieties and beaudes of 
" the deep, deep sea." 

The " varieties" with which in a sea voyage I 
am best acquainted are the noises,— of these in- 
deed, (their name is legion) it would be difficult — 
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almost hopeless — to attempt to give a just notion. 
From the heaving up of the anchor to the blessed 
moment when its services are again required, and it 
goes forth, dragging and tugging its chain after it, 
with a stunning, joUy, bumping rapidity, that all 
but equals and answers to the quick, anxious desires 
of the long pent-up inhabitants. 

I shall never forget my first night on board a 
king's ship, — a fine frigate. Strange to say, I had 
been in a sound sleep, fatigued, I suppose, by the 
excitement of parting with those I loved. From this 
deep slumber I was suddenly aroused, not by one 
noise, but by a host of noises : all was dark around 
me, — I sat up for an instant, not knowing exactly 
what had happened ; I heard the rushing of great 
waters, as it were dose to me, and the fearful 
sounds continuing. 

At last I remembered where I was ; and luckily I 
did so, for had I, in my alarm, jumped from my bed, 
great would have been the fall, as there was a 
respectable space between my cot and the deck. 
When I did recollect that I was indeed at sea, my 
fears did not on that account decrease ; on the con- 
trary, I was convinced (in my ignorance) that such 
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itti awful noise must proceed from some actual 
mischief. A description of all the sounds that at 
once struck on my ear it would be impossible to 
give, but of some I may convey to the re^r a 
notion. First, there were violent blows . on the 
deck over head, and then commenced a sort of 
scraping or grinding with enormous stones, and this 
within a small distance from my ill-fated head. I 
tried to reason, and to calm my fears, but the 
noises were too violent and continuous to allow my 
powers of reflection full play : the very bimes of 
my head ached, when in a moment the rocks 
ceased to grate, and instead there came a sharp flap 
on one side over my head, so suddenly that I turned 
hastily to look up, fancying that some crash had taken 
place, and fully expecting to see the stars peeping 
at me through the open deck, when another flap 
as violent as the former, called my attention to the 
opposite side, and then, before I had time to think 
or hardly draw a breath, there came in rapid suc- 
cession such a torrent of flaps that I no longer 
knew from which side they came. This noise was 
as incomprehensible as the former, and I did not 
even attempt to divine the cause of it, but laid 
down with a mixed feeling of despair and fa- 
tigue. 
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No doubt my readers v/ill wonder that if my 
alarm was so great, to say nothing about curiosity, 
why I did not cry out ; this would have been most 
natural, but not being a coward I always was in 
the habit of trying to convince myself that dangor 
really existed, before yielding to the first impulse 
of fear ; and this habit was, in those days, strong 
upon me ; besides, I dislike the idea of being con- 
sidered troublesome. 1 had often heard of trouble- 
some women on board ship, and I was afraid of 
being classed amongst them. 

But to resume. After some considerable time even 
this second noise ceased, and as I found that I still 
remained in darkness, and had not discovered the 
north star, and that no cries or signs of alarm were 
evident, I had time to consider and reconsider my 
strange fancies. I cannot now recall to mind, for 
it is some few years since I made my first voyage, 
the many things to which my imagination attributed 
those fearful sounds. By degrees I became more 
calm, and, strange to say, amidst all my doubts 
and fears, again fell asleep. When I awoke it was 
broad daylight, and, on peeping over the side of my 
cot and through the port, I saw the sea flying past. 
Noises still there were, but they struck pleasantly 
on my ear. The passing backwards and forwards 
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of many feet, some at a quick rate, some more 
slowly, and amongst these different movements I 
distinguished the steady pace of the officer of that 
watch. This latter noisCy for still it was one, was 
of the few that were satisfactory, and which, in after 
times, and especially during the long nights, was 
pleasant to listen to. 

I caused great amusement hy the description I 
gave of my alarms, — the fearful noises of rocks and 
flails, which some of my readers unacquainted with 
the cleaning process which they have recourse to on 
board ship, will like to have explained. First, I 
believe, the rocks come into play ; these are large 
and small smoothed stones, with which the sailors 
rub and scour the deck in all directions, and this 
is called koli/ stoning^ the large stones being called 
hibhsy the smaller ones prayer-books. Then comes 
the washing, which is done by throwing buckets of 
water over the deck, and then the Jlappingy pro- 
perly called swabbingy and which is done by large 
thick pieces of rope untwisted at the ends, and 
with this implement the sailors go swabbing* and 
flapping about to dry the deck. 

* A swab is a synonym amongst sailors for an epamletUt 
from the resemblance they find in their form. 
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llowever, a voyage on board a fine English fti^ 
gate is scarcely a good breaking-in, as to discom- 
forts. Discomforts enough and to spare, even there 
you have, but a lady is treated as a being of a 
superior creation. Nothing is thought good enough 
for her, and this same spirit seems to pervade the 
whole ship's crew, from the captain down to the 
lowest sailor ; little else then but gratitude should 
be expressed, and truly I felt, and do feel it, for all 
the kindness I experienced, but still, and (none of 
my gratitude failing) truth to tell, a sea voyage is 
a trying thing for a woman, however prosperous, or 
under whatever circumstances. 

I have made a voyage in a small merchant 
vessel ; and I am fully as grateful for all that was 
done for my comfort there. I think, however, the 
additional alarm, caused by my dread of fire, will 
never be forgotten. I rarely slept until the daylight 
appeared, or that the steward, who was my great 
ally, got up to make the bread. Nevertheless, one 
of my miseries on board was the being so many 
hours without light ; for besides having no visible 
objects to divert one's thoughts, should the vessel 
happen to have made several trips to the West 
Indies it has most, probably, or I should rather 
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say certainly, taken ki, besides its cargo of sugar 
coffee, &c., a live cargo of odious creatoies called 
cock-roaches ; these generally come out in the daxk, 
and many a shudder have I had on feeling one^ or 
fancying I felt one, crawling over me. 

On board a king's ship they are very carefdl of 
fire (by compulsion). On board a merchant vessel 
they may be careful, but alas I there is no com* 
pulsion ; there you are at the mercy perhaps, of 
a drunken or careless sailor. How often I have 
watched a large tallow candle just lighted,*— the 
long double-looped wick, while flaring and splut* 
tering, held close up to the mouth and blown with 
a rude Boreas gust, so as to disperse the superfluous 
quantity of wick I I have watched the innumerable 
sparks as they flew in all directions. I am sure 
I have watched the farthest and the nearest, and 
all the intermediate sparks singly, at the same mo* 
ment — my horror of such a proceeding, giving my 
ainglepair of eyes the power of seeing them one 
and all at the same glance !* 

* This voyage I made not yery long after the fearful 
fire on board the Kent, and the description of which waa 
most vividly impressed on my mind. 
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Another noise on board a merchant vessel, firom 
which one is saved in a king's ship, is that of a 
part of our unhappy fellow voyagers, many, indeed 
most, of whom are fated never to land again. 
Against their wiU are they forced to go to sea, and 
against their will they there terminate their existence 
during the voyage : I mean, the poultry. Unfor- 
tunate fellow sufferers ! how often I have pitied 
your pains ! cooped up so closely together that 
there was no room for ye even to peck and quarrel I 
Then would a lurch of the ship come, and the 
aquatic and non-aquatic cooped up imfortunates 
were immersed alike in a briny bath. Then the 
cackling and quacking after immersion was pro- 
digious. 

One noise I was for a time reconciled to, till I 
found by sad experience that the cheerful sound (as 
I then thought it), and as it is always elsewhere 
considered, only misled my hopes and made the 
long, long nights appear doubly long. The cock 
crowing at first used to make me imagine that 
morning was at last come, but the unfortunate 
creature I suppose had like myself, sleepless 
nights; and days, and nights, and hours were 
equally tedious to hinx as to me ; and at last he, 
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like many others^ knew not when to qpeak the 
troth. On consideration, I think he must have 
been a cheerful gay creature, and not willing to 
vex himself for things he could not change; 
perhaps it was kindly meant to cheer his fellow 
Su£Perers, by cheating them into fancying that day- 
light was near. 

Next to the misery of noises is the stillness of a 
calm with a heavy swell, when the sea looks like 

what can it be likened to ? — ^so smooth, so 

round is each heavy rising, so oily, so treacherous, 
so serpent-like ! — The calm I refer to comes after 
a heavy gale, when the surface is such as I de- 
scribe, and the round fat waves go tumbling 
slowly about as if they were all but worn out with 
the fatigue they have undergone. 

Then comes the wearisomeness of a calm, the 
disagreeable recollection that the voyage is retarded ! 
Then if you are in luck to see at a distance the 
remains of a wreck, by way of raising the spirits, 
each swell slowly moving the dismantled vessel up 
and down. Then rushes upon your mind all the 
horrors of the scenes the poor actors in that tragedy 
have but lately gone through. Then come wonder- 
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lYigs as to what may have become of them ; then 
hopes that some may have been saved ; all, equally 
fruitless and unsatisfactory. 

** Ha ! total night, and horror here preside ! 
My stunn'd ear tingles to the whizzing tide ; 
It is the funeral knell ! and gliding near, 
Methiuks the phantoms of the dead appear ! " 

Falconer** Ship, 

I never remember experiencing so deep a sens6 
of melancholy as at that ' sight, — ^there was some- 
thing so solitary, so awfully sublime in seeing that 
lonely, deserted hulk left to its fate in the middle 
of the vast Atlantic. There, but some few days, 
nay hours, perhaps, before was heard the cheerful 
sound of the human voice, the crew healthy, joy- 
ful, perchance homeward bound, with husbands, 
fathers, brothers, lovers, after a long absence 
looking forward with delight to a meeting with 
those beloved. But how in a moment is it all 
changed I Saved though they may be from the 
gale, reserved perhaps for greater sufierings still ! 

" No more the joyful maid, the sprightly strain 

Shall wake the dance to give you welcome home ; 
Nor hopeless love impart undying pain. 
When far from ficenes of social joy we roam.** 

Fklconai^s Ship. 
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Evidently there was no soul lefit on board, fot 
that had been ascertained by an American ship, 
which when it got a wind had neared the hcdk for 
the purpose of looking out for survivors ; and we 
concluded they might have taken to their boats ; 
if so, how small a quantity of food and water (if 
they were enabled to save any) could they provide 
themselves with ; and hunger, thirst, and fatigue 
were certainly before them, and but little hope of 
either falling in with a vessel to pick them up, or 
of their reaching land I 

I have heard people express a wish to see a 
storm at sea, (gale, I believe, is the proper sailors* 
word,) my desires were less ambitious, I always 
hoped to get to the end of my voyage without 
seeing anything of the kind. The wish is to me 
quite incomprehensible, for to desire an evil has 
always been considered, by reasonable creatures, as 
a foolish thing, and to wish for a gale of wind is 
surely courting the arrival of an enemy ; for who 
shall say when where or how that gale shall 
end ? I have crossed the great Atlantic, I have 
seen in the midst of its great waters a deserted 
lonely vessel. After that sight, — after the sad 
thoughts which at the time it conjured up,-— indeed 
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the recollection of it after years have gone by, — 
who could wish to be in a gale at sea ? Neither 
do I speak without personal experience. The 
gale came, though I wished not for it. 

Once when in sight of land, almost in sight of 
our destined port, there came on in the Gulf of 
Lyons, a gale which lasted three days. I was in 
a corvette: the never-ceasing noises of working 
the ship, the roaring and whistling of the 
wind, were enough to satisfy the most craving 
appetite for horrors — ^for the sublime, perhaps, I 
ought to say ; added to which the fears are any- 
thing but pleasant, and the stoutest heart must 
feel how slender is the thread by which, at such 
times, we cling to this nether world. Many are the 
minor sufferings during the continuance of a gale ; 
the dreadful sickness, and the impossibility of mov- 
ing without the chance of receiving sundry blows ; 
and if you should happen to have, which is more 
than probable, a distracting headach, I think I 
need add no more. 

The person I heard wishing for the sublimity 
of the gale, and the rushing and conflict of many 

p 
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waten, was a gentleman who had njever been ak 
sea. In a few days after sailing, it blew rather 
fresh> and, lo, I missed mj friend, whom I fully 
expected would be all impatience, and full of admi- 
ration, and that at least a copy of verses would be the 
result of the grandeur of the scene. I was longing 
to see the fresh ecstades of a novice straight from 
college, — the poet inspired,-*-the flashing of the 
eye, — ^the holding of the breath, as he gazed and 
marked, and marked and gazed on the tumult in 
the great deep. But I was doomed to be disap* 
pointed. I asked for him, and was told that on the 
wind freshening he had taken to his hammock. 
His romance, poor man, was strong, but his sto* 
mach weak, and thus he lost his eaimeBtly desiiie4 
gratification, though he felt the powers of Um 
mighty ocean, and heave was responded to IqrJMMli^ 

I endeavoured to vary my occupations aa much 
as laid in my power : one amongst them I would 
not recommend to many ladies, particularly those 
who are not possessed of very strong nerves, and 
yet is it a most exciting and interesting occupation ; 
I mean, studying the chart. I have pored over it 
till I have become perfectly acquainted with every 
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rock and shoal ; until my heart has been quite sick, 
and sunk within me at the many perila which ap- 
pealed to lie in our course. Certainly on board 
ship "a Uttle learning is a dangerous thing," for 
it only serves to conjure up all sorts of alarms, and 
I would have given a great deal to have regained 
my bllssfijl ignorance. 
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